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THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 








| 


MARAVILLA COCOA.) 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 


NO BREAKFAST TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE 
The “ GLOBE” says :—‘* Tayton Broruers, adapting their perfect system of preparation to thay, 
finest of all species of the THzoproMA, have produced an article which SUPERSEDES EVEBR qi 
OTHER COCOA in the market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, and a rare concentrationgf 
the purest elements of nutrition, distinguish the MARAVILLA COCOA above all others, 5 : 





“For Homa@oratus and Inva.ips we could not recommend a more agreeable or valuable beverage 


Sold in tin lined Packets only, by all Grocers, 


SAVORY AND MOORE'S | 
BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. ) 


Resembles MOTHER’S MILK more closely than any other kind of Food, perfectly) 
fulfilling its object—that of prometing the GROWTH and HEALTH of the Child. The | 
Royal Families of England and Russia are — with this Food and the Medical} 
Profession recommend it with the utmost confidence and certainty of success. Se} 


Medical Certificates and Opinions. ‘I 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL OF THE MANUFACTURERS, . 
143, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W., 


And Retail of all other Chemists, who also supply SAVORY & MOORE’S DIGESTIVE |} 
COCOA, for Dyspeptic and delicate persons of all ages. 


OSLERS GRYSTAL GLASS GHANDELIERS| 


WALL-LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE & ORMOLU. 


KEROSENE AND MODERATOR LAMPS FOR INDIA AND HOME USE} 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
ORNAMENTAL. GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


MESS, EXPORT, & FURNISHING ORDERS PROMPTLY iEXECUTED. 
ALL ARTICLES MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES. : 


London : Show Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
Birmingham : Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad Street. 


ESTABLISHED 1807. 
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Part LXVII., New Series.—Juty, 1874. 


_ ALL THE YEAR ROUND ADVERTISER. 
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INFLUENZA, COUGHS, AND COLDS. 
SIMCO’'S ESSENCE OF LINSEED 


Is the most efficacious remedy ever discovered for the relief of persons suffering from Influenza; | 
the first two doses pace: arrest the progress of this distressing complaint, and a little 

perseverance completely removes it. Children’s Coughs, as well as recent ones in Adults, will | 
be removed by a few doses (frequently by the first) ; and Asthmatic persons, who previously had 
not been able to lie down in bed, have received the utmost benefit from the use of 


SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED, 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 144d. and 2s, 9d. each. 


FOAL “Which really consists of pure Cocoa Nibs deprived of the super. 
M fluous oil.’’—Food, Water, and eseaniale idited by Dr. Hassatr, MEDALS 
1873, came ——- | 1855, 1867, 


VIENNA, — ec Ry’ s | __ PARIS. 


ize EXTRACT OF GOGOA “ts 


A perfectly pure and delicious beverage prepared exclusively _— 
MEDALS from choice Cocoa Nibs deprived of the superfluous oil. MV E DA [ 


1865, 1872, Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich articles of diet. Purchasers 1853, 
DUBLIN. of this class of Cocoa should ask for ‘‘ Fry’s Extract or Cocoa.” NEW YORK. 














ESTABLISHED 1862. 


Fo MOHDE R, 
UPHOLSTERER & GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHER. 


LARGE USEFUL STOCK TO SELECT FROM. 


ALI GOODS WARRANTED. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE 


249 & 250, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


BRYANT & MAY'S 
MATCHES. 
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“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE” 





__ WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE: 


{fs warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, 
from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 
Sores of all kinds, Skin mid Blood Diseases, its effects 
are marvellous. Thousands of Testimonials from all 
parts. In bottles, 2s 3d each, and in cases of six times 
the quantity, 11s each, of all Chemists. Sent to any 
address, for 27 or 132 stamps, by the Proprietor, 

F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, 
APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN, 

London Depét, 150 Oxford Street. 





| 2696 AGENTS SELL 

' i(° FOHNSON, FOHNSON & Co.'s 
wyIs 
\\\4% PURE TEA, 

SECURED IN TINFOIL PACKETS, 
| It is free from artificial colouring matter or any 
| other adulteration, and can now be obtained from 
their Agents (Chemists, Confectioners, &c.) 
throughout the Metropolis, and in nearly every 
Town and Village in the United Kingdom, 


Qualities from 2s. to 4s. per pound. 


FOHNSON, FOHNSON & Co., 
Wholesale Tea Dealers, Southwark, London, S.E. 





THE 


LITERARY MACHINE 


(PATENTED), 





£5 5s.. Bath Chairs, £6 10s, 


J. CARTER, 


PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL 


The NEW CURE 


FOR 


For holding a book, writing desk, 
lamp, meals, umbrella, &., in any 
position, over a bed, sofa, easy | 
chair, garden seat, boat, or sea 
beach. Asused by Princess Louise. 
Invaluable to invalids, students, | J ‘ 
artists, and tourists. ‘Admirably INDIGESTION, Bitious anp Liver Comptamrs. | 
adapted for India. A most use- | 
ful and elegant gift. Prices from 
2ils. Drawings post free. Bed 
Rests and Reclining Boards, Bed of Concentrated Charcoal] Digrstion Pitta, sent free on 
Tables, 25s. Invalid Couches from 


Recire for preparation and use, together with trial box 


application, 


| 


6a, New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, London, W. | Nottingham. 








WATERS QUININE WINE 


IS THE BEST RESTORATIVE FOR THE WEAK. 
The Genuine is protected by Trade Mark on Capsule and Label. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 


WATERS & SON, 34, EASTCHEAP, E.C. 
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Thousands are helpless and spiritless when the weather is 
unusually hot, the cause of the listlessness is Congestion of 
the Liver, the means for its removal, Hotutoway’s PIs. 
At all seasons, and in all climates, this Medicine is the 
antidote for defective Appetite, deranged Stomach, dis- 
ordered Livers, irregular Bowels, and all the secondary 
symptoms thence springing—Headache, Nausea, Flatulency, 
Weariness, and Restlessness, : 


ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


EsTABLISHED Forty YEars. 





EFFECTUAL PRESERVATIVE 





© Sold universally in pots at 








Sevvsle yA 1/6 and 2/6, 
VY None genuine unless signed 


Jewsbury and Brown, Manchester. 


| 
‘BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC 
| PILLS. 


[HIS preparation is one of the benefits which 
the science of modern chemistry has conferred upon 
| mankind ; for during the first twenty years of the present 
| century, to speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a 
romance ; but now the efficacy and safety of this medicine is 
so fully demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from per- 
| sons in every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this 
as one of the most important discoveries of the present age. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease at- 
tacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors. Price 1/1} and 2/9 per box. 














Enclose stamped address to Secretary, Sanitary Carbon Co., || 


As the MOST AGREEABLE and 


FOR THE TEETH AND GUMS, || 
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W. ISBISTER & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 





THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX.” 
By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


MY MOTHER AND LI. 
REV. 


by the Rev. Canon KINnG@sLEyY. 


Post 8vo. 


[Third Thousand. 


Edited 


CANON KINGSLEY. 
SOUTH BY WEST; or, Winter in the Rocky Mountains and Spring in Mexico. 


With numerous Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo. 16s. 


** One of the most fresh and pleasant, and, in sonie respects, the most original, volumes of travel that hos 


ever fallen from a young lady’s pen.” —Times. 


** Altogether the best volume of travels recently issued.” —Echo. he 
“Bright with pictures of nature, it abounds in simply though vivaciously told adveuture, and the variety 


is incessant.”—Standard. 


REV. H. R. HAWEIS. 


MUSIC AND MORALS. By tho Rev. H. R. Hawes, M.A. With Ilustrations and 
[ risth idition. 


Portrait of the Author. Post 8vo. 


MRS. MACQUOID. 


THROUGH NORMANDY. © By Karuerine S. Macqvow, Author of a -n 


With Ninety Illustrations. Crown 8vo. ; 


Crown 8yo. 


REV. W. 


by G. Bowzrs and J. Can.isxz, 


SERBIAN FOLK-LORE; Popular Tales. 


GEORGE ROOPER. 
FLOOD, FIELD, AND FOREST. By Georcuy Roorrr. 


With Eighteen Illustrations 


Fourth Edition. 


DENTON. 


Selected and Translated by Madam 


CsEpOMILLE Misatovizs. Edited, with "an Introduction, by the Rev. W. Denton, M.A., Author of “ Servia and 


the Servians,” &c. Pust 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


“They form a valuable contribution to the stock-in-trade of storiologists, who will do well to add them tu 


their shelves.” — Atheneum, 


JEWISH HISTORY AND POLITICS 


SENNACHERIB: an Inquiry into the Historical Meaning and Purpose of the Prophecies of Isaiah. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. 


Epwakp Srracuey, Bart. 


SIR EDWARD STRACHEY, BART. 


AND 


By Sir 


IN THE TIMES OF SARGON 


Demy 8vo. 18s, 


W. ISBISTER & CO., 56, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 





Now ready, 4to, bound in cloth, price 12s. 6d.; or calf extra, price 21s. 
Dedicated to the Corporation of the City of London, and Published by the Special Permission of 
the Library Committee, 


CIVITAS LONDINUM, 


RADLPEL AGAS. 
A SURVEY OF THE CITIES OF LONDON AND WESTMINSTER, THE BOROUCH OF SOUTHWARK AND PARTS ADJACEMT. 


This very ancient and rare Map, which is attributed to Ratpn Aaas, and of which only 
two copies are now known to exist, is a survey of London, &c., in the reign of Queen 


Elizabeth. 


Epwarp J. Francis, from the Copy preserved in the Library at Guildhall. 


the Map is 6 feet by 2 feet 4 inches. 


It has, by permission of the Corporation, been reproduced in Fac-simile by 


The size of 


With it is published a BIOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT of RALPH AGAS, and a 
Critical Examination of the Work, by W. H. Overaut, Esq., F.S.A. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


From the Timts, March 24, 

_ “OLD LONDON.—Messrs. Adams & Francis have just pub- 
lished a vey curious and interesting survey of the Cities of 
London and Westminster, the Borough of Southwark, and 
parts adjacent, which is attributed to Ralph Agas, and of 
which only two original copies are now known to exist. It 
is a survey of London, &c., in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
and has, by permission of the Corporation, been repreduced 
in fac-simile, by Edward J. Francis, from the copy preserved 
in the Library at Guildhall.” 


From the StanDarD, April 1. 


‘OLD LONDON.—Messrs. Adams & Francis have pub- | 
lished a fac-simile reproduction of that map of London in | 


the reign of Queen Elizabeth which is now in the Guildhall 
Library. ... The original is almost the oldest map of London 
that is known, and it must have been at that time a great 
speculation and enterprise for Ralph Agas, its maker. Re- 
garding this man, Mr. W. H. Overall, Librarian to the Cor- 
poration, has written, as a preface to this publication, such 


| was published. 


| @ biography as the materials at command enabled him to 
| prepare. 


He has also entered upon a critical comparison of 
this map with others of various dates, with a view to show 
that this is a trustworthy picture of London at tle time it 
This cleverly executed reproduction has 
more than.a mere antiquarian interest.” 

From the Morn1nG Post, 

“The descriptive letter-press by Mr. Overall indicates 
much research and labour, and is a fitting accompaniment 
to the splendid publishing trophy here raised by Messrs. 
Francis & Adams to their own fame and the great delight 
both of the historian and the general reader.” 

From the ATHEN2&UM. 

** By the process through which the fac-simile before us 
has been produced the Map is placed within the reach of 
every purchaser. A year’s reading about the metropolis of 
the Tudor days would not convey anything like so good an idea 
of the capital as an hour spent over this faithful presentment 
of the London not only of Elizabeth but of Shakespere.” 


ADAMS AND FRANCIS, 59, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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The only Preparation that will certainly revive, renew, 
and restore the original and natural colour of grey or faded 
hair, stop its falling off, and induce a luxuriant growth. | 
Forty years of trial and success is the basis of this unquali- | 
fied statement. During that time it has been used by many 
thousands of persons, and it has never failed to satisfy the 
expectations of a rational purchaser. Sold by all Chemists | 
and Perfumers throughout the world, price 6s. 

Depdts :—114 & 116, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, & | 
35, BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN, PARIS. 


| fect. 
| appearance caused by heat, fatigue, and 


| spots, 


| America for the last twenty-five years. | 


BEAUTY. 


A few applications of Hagan’s Mag- 
nolia Balm will give a pure age | 
complexion. It is purely vegetable, an 
its effects are gradual, natural, and per- 
It does away with the flushed | 


: 


removes all blotches and 
pimples, dispels dark and unsightly 
drives away tan, freckles, and 
sunburn, and by its gentle but powerful 
influence mantles the faded cheek with 
youthful bloom and beauty. In use in 


excitement ; 





Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, in | 
Bottles at 3s. 6d. 


EUROPEAN DEPOT— 
114 & 116, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON. 






LYon Mec.Co. | 
= NEWYORK= | 


PROPRIETORS: 


















































OR ANTI-SCURF POMADE. 
Tuk attention of Parents cannot be too specially directed to the import- | 
ance of keeping Children’s Heads thoroughly clean. It isa well-known | 
fact that Children suffer very much from Scurf or deposit on the tender | 
MARK, Head of Hair certainly depends upon keeping the Skin of the Head free | 
from any impurity, so that the delicate roots of the Hair may develop | 
j themselves, and be in a perfectly healthy condition. On this depends | 
the foundation of a luxurious and abundant Head of Hair, so much 
re admired at all stages of life. Only one trial will convince the most 
R rties. Price 3: ge free for 3s. 6d. } 
EGISTERED. PrTANET & CO. 108, BISHOPSGATE Si. WITHIN, LONDON. | 
l 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO’S | 
° l 
“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. i 
“AGUA AMARELLA ” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL and Co.’s, and see that you have none other than 
their GENUINE Articles. 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers; Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames St., London. 
KINAHAN’S . LL. WHISKY 
2 7 # 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit is the very 
In quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more wholesome than the finest Cognac Brandy. Hy 
NOTE THE RED SEAL, PINK LABEL, AND CORK BRANDED | 
“KINAHAN’S . LL. WHISKY” 
Wholesale Depot, 20, GREAT TITCHFIELD ST., OXFORD ST., W. - 
| | 
First Medal, Vienna Exhibition. 
Specially Recommended to all Travellers. 
Rimmel’s Toilet Vinegar, Glycerine Soap, Lime Juice and | 
Glycerine for the Hair, Glycerine Cold Cream, Rose Leaf Powder 
» and Aquadentine for the Teeth, are indispensable requisites for 
ba, the journey. 
Rimmel’s Perfumery is to be obtained Genuine at his 
CONTINENTAL BRANCHES. 
17, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris; 51, Rue de l’Ecuyer, Brussels ; 22, Marche aux Souliers, Antwerp ; 87, Rue ce la Cathe 
drale, Liege ; 25, Hoogstraat, The Hague ; 136, Kalverstraat, Amsterdam ; 20, Via Tornabuoni, Florence; 1, Karnthner 
Ring, Vienna; and 1, Place Charles Albert, Nice. 


scalp, which no amount of washing is sufficient to eradicate. A fine 
sceptical of MAZET’S ANTIPELLICULAIRE’S astonishing curative 
“ TOILET and NURSERY POWDER” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
| 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, | 
RIMMEL’S PERFUMERY. | 

& 

396, Strand ; 128, Regent Street; and 24, Cornhill, London. 

AND AT ALL THE Principat PerruMERY DEPOTS IN OTHER CONTINENTAL CITIES. 
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‘os GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. | 


Sold by all dealers throughout the World. | 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


For upwards of half a century these Pills have been 
esteemed as most effectual both for the prevention and cure 
of disease. From their timely use rendering the doctor 
unnecessary, they are universally known as 


THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 
To be had of all Chemists at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 


> GLASS SHADES 


FERN CASES, 
WINDOW CONSERVATORIES, 


AND 


ORNAMENTAL TILE 
WINDOW BOXES. 


Window Glass of all kinds. 


PAINTED AND STAINED GLASS 
Memorial, Ecclosiastic, & other Windows. 


CLAUDET, HOUGHTON, AND SON, 
89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


CARPETS. 
CARPETS. 
CARPETS. 


























Best BRUSSELS, all sizes, 
at Second-hand Price. 
AXMINSTER and WIL- 
TON, all sizes. 


| 
| 
| 


THE SUMMER SUN & DUST. 


Ladies will find the Application of 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 


A most cooling and refreshing pre- 
paration for the Complexion, dis- 
pelling the cloud of languor and 
relaxation, allaying all heat and 
irritability, and immediately afford- 
ing the pleasing sensation attending 
restored elasticity and healthful 
state of the skin. Freckles, Tan, 
Spots, Pimples, Flushes, and Dis- 
colorations are also eradicated by 
its application. Price 4s. 6d. and 
8s. 6d. per Bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 





A Delightfully Fragrant and Transparent Preparation, 


And as an invigorator and beautifier of the Hair 
beyond all precedent. Price 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. 
(equal to four small), and 21s. per Bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
or Pearl Dentrijice, 

A White Powder compounded of the rarest and 
most fragrant exotics. It bestows on the Tecth a 
Pearl-like Whiteness, frees them from Tartar, and 
imparts to the Gums a healthy firmness, and to the 
Breath a pleasing fragrance. Price 2s. 9d. per Box. 

Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 

ASK FOR “ROWLANDS’” ARTICLES. 








COUT & RHEUMATIC PILLS. 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 


| AFTER all other remedies have been tried and failed to 


Second-hand TURKEY, | 


AXMINSTER, and WIL- | 


TON, had be sold cheap. 


| In boxes, 1s. 144d., 


give relief, these Pills will prove effectual, and, if taken 
im comparison with others, will be found more eflica- 
cious, safe, and speedy in their action than any yet 
before the public. Ask any respectable Chemist for 
them, or write to the Proprietor, 
FRANE W. STEEL, M.P.5S., 
283, Liverpool Road, London, N. 


2s. 9d,, and 4s. 6d. Post free, one extra 
stamp. 


T . + Genuine and convi incing Testimonials may be seen if desired, 
> | 


VELVET PILE — a 
Targe qua quantity. 


E. A. HEWETT, 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHER, | 
1, Delancey Street, Camden Town, 


LONDON, N.W. 


ICE SAFES AND WENHAM LAKE ICE. 


The WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY'S celebrated Ice 
(in Town or Country), American Ice Water Pitchers, Ice 
Butter Dishes, Ice Cream Machines, PRIZE MEDAL and 
NEW DUPLEX REFRIGERATORS, fitted with water tanks 
and filters, and all modern improvements, can be obtained 
only at the sole office, 

THE WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 
125, Strand, London, W.C. (Corner of Savoy Street.) 
Itlastratel Price Lists free. 








A REAL BLESSING TO MOTHERS. 


‘The Teething of Infants. 
EXTERNAL USE ONLY: 
MRS. JOHNSON’S 
AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, 


FREE FROM ANY NARCOTIC, 
affords immediate relief to the 
Gums, prevents convulsions, and 
during fifty years has attained a 
world-wide reputation. Mothers 
should ask for Mrs. JOHNSON’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP, and sec that 
the name of “ Barclay & Sons, 
Farringdon-street,” is on the Go- 
vernment Stamp. 


Sold by all Chemists, with full instructions, at 
2s. Od. per Bottle. 
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THURSTON & CO,, 


BILLIARD TABLE MANUFACTURERS, 
CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


BY APPOINTMENT. 


Established 1814. N.B. Agents for the Silber Light. 








IBORWICK’SY 


GOLD MEDAL 





Has been awarded THREE MEDALS for its SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHERS. 
and all kinds of Pastry, light, sweet, and digestible. 
2d., and 6d. packets, and 6d., 1s., Qs., and 5s. boxes. 


Bread, Plum Puddin ie” 
Sold everywhere in 1 


caine? 


ALL OTHERS, Makes delicious 





What 


is Life without Health? 


WATTS’ SIR RICHARD JEBB’S STOMACHIC. 


APERIENT PILLS. 


This valuable Medicine, introduced in 1786, from the prescription of the most eminent Physician of the Court, 


will be found particularly calculated to act as a family aperient and health restorer. 
The beneficial influence exerted over all affections of the stomach and liver is so marked, that 
Sold in boxes, by Chemists, at ls. 144d., or free by post 14 Stamps, 


while cooling and effectual. 
no family should be without these pills in the house. 
from the Agent, 


Its operation is pleasantly mild, 


THOMAS KEATING, 79, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION IS PRODUCED BY 


GOWLAND’S LOTION. 
LADIES riding and promenading, or exposed 


to the weather at this season, will, immediately on the 
application of this celebrated preparation (established 105 
years), experience its extraordinary genial qualities. It 
produces and sustains 


CREAT PURIFY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION, 


Removes freckles, tan, and redness, and promotes healthy 
action, softness, and elasticity of the skin, and is recom- 
mended in preference to any other preparation by the 
Medical Profession. Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 
Quarts, 8s. 6d. ; Pints, 4s. 6d. ; Half-pints, 2s. 9d. 

CAUTION.—Observe the name of the Proprietor, ‘‘ E. C. 
Bourne,” on the Government Stamp, 


THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. 


By ANTHONY Ti ROLLOPE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for this New Serial 
should be sent, before the 18th of each month, 
to ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street, E.C. 











BROKEN!! 


DAVY’S 
ORIGINAL DIAMOND CEMENT 


Securely and neatly mends ~ 
Broken China, Glass, Earthenware, V 
Woods, Cabinet Work, and 
Fancy Articles. 
Sold by all Chemists in 1s. bottles. 








BREAD, PASTRY, AND PUDDINGS 


USED IN THE 


QUEEN’S KITCHEN, 
MADE WITH 


YEATMAN’S YEAST POWDER. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 7 
M. W. BALFE’S GRAND OPERA, “IL TALISMANO.” 
JW. TALISMANO. 
Dedicated to the PRINCE OF WALES. VOCAL (continued). 
‘‘ The full-dress rehearsal of ‘Il Talismano’ was honoured ,|WEARY HOURS (Ahiche tedio che languor). Duet from 
by the presence of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. Chorus of Ladies... 4s. 
At the end of the rehearsal the Prince sent for Madame BENEATH A PORTAL (La guerra ap yena), Romance 
Balfe, widow of the composer, and, after expressing the of Navarre, sung by Malle. Rost (in i and E 4s. 
gratification he had derived from the ‘performance, accepted THE LADYE EVELINE (Canzone d’Ev - A by 
the dedication of the work.’’—Times, June 10th Madame Curistine Nivsson (in E fiatandC) . 
KEEP THE RING (Quest’ anne), Duet, sung by Madame 
Messes. DUFF & STEWART beg to announce that “‘ IL Curistink Nitsson and Signor CamMPaNINI ... 4s. 
TALISMANO” (‘‘The Talisman’’), a New and Original WHY SWEETHEART (Cara, perch? si dolente), “Trio, 
Grand Opera, founded on Sir Walter Scott’s Novel, with the) Mdme. CurisTing a 3 Malle. Marre Rozz, and 
original English Words by Arthur Matthison, and Italian Signor Rora a a pre 3 
Translation by Signor G. Zaffira, CRUSADERS’ MARCH 3a. 
THE MUSIC BY M. W. BALFE, ASONG TO MERRIE ENGLAND (c antiam dell’ I Inghil- 
Performed with triumphant success at Her Majesty's Opera, ,_ terra), Part Song, S.A.T.andB. . ‘ 4s. 
May be had complete, price 21s. Ditto GLEE, arranged by G. A. Macfarren 4s. 
Sr . : RADIANT SPLENDOURS (Nella dolce ia agen sung 
The prixcipal songs, Duets, &c., sung by Madame Curis- by Madame Cuzistinr Nitsson 4 
11vB Nitsson (Edith Plantagenet), Mdlle.Martz Roze (Queen Do. in B flat E nae here “. 
Berengaria), Signor Campanrni (Sir Kenneth of Scotland), | ihe 
and Signor Rota (Richard Coeur de Lion), may be had sepa- PIAN OFORTE. 
rately. Also Pianoforte arrangements and Dance Music. THE ROSE SONG... ... hy 7? ~ Kvne 4. 
VOCAL. First fy FANTASIA | Ww 4 - 
BDITH’S PRAYER (Placida Notte), sung by Mdme. an ae mits a & 
CHRISTINE Lh edition... ‘ FANTASIA . ELL. Hive ja. 
Transposed in C anc B flat 8. WAR-SONG BRIN . 
ow 5 le LOVELOCKS (Folta Chioma), “Duet, Tenor THE TALISMAN WALTZ... 2 “C an oe 7 
i 8. 
THE ROSE SONG (Candido fiore), sung by Signor Cast ‘ _ Guadciiie eins >. 9 
PANINI (in t an s s. 
OH, WHO SHALL SING THE RAPTURE (Oh, chi JULES ROCHARD'S EASY PIECES. 
d’amor fud ae sung by Signor Rora, original edition 4s.: BENEATH A PORTAL ... ... .. . 2s 
Transposed in 4s. RADIANT SPLENDOURS . Qs. 
MONARCH SUPREME (Sommo Signore), PRAYER, LADIES’ CHORUS and WAR-SONG. 2s, 
and Ls scraggtgp (L’arco tendete), sung by Signor THE ROSE SONG ... a . 2s. 
Rot 4s. THE CRUSADERS’ MARCH 2s 
ON BALMY WING (a te coll’ aure asera), sung b; by Signor GOLDEN LOV — and OH! WHO SHALL SING 
Campawint (in B and F) o 4s. THE RAPTURE? 2a, 
r 
LONDON: DUFF AND STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 








Now ready, Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


ARRANGED AND PRINCIPALLY COMPOSED BY 


C. E. WILLING, 


Organist and Director of ey Foundling Chapel ; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church Choral Union ; 


and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street, 


. TO WHICH ARE ADDED 


CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 


As sung on Festivals at All Saints’, 


Margaret Street, 


AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 


WITH 


FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c. 


Sop 


and all the modern Hymn Books, 
d. 
e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. 
f. 


HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 
. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 32d. 
TUNES ONLY. Suitable for “ Hymns Ancient and Modern,” “The People’s Hymnal,” 


Bound in cloth 1s. 6d, ; 
THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 
Bound in cloth, 8d. ; 
THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


postage 2d, 


postage, 1d, 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Sq.; & 4, Henrietta St., Covent Garden. 



































FORTIETH YEAR. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Policies payable during Life of Assured. Premiums extinguished by Bonuses. Average Bonus Thirty per Cent. 


ASSETS ... £800,000. | REVENUE ... £110,000 | CLAIMS PAID ... £900,000, 
39, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 








THE NEW PATTERNS ARE | HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. 





= 
THE MOST DURABLE AND SATISFACTORY TRIMMING FOR 
LADIES’, CHILDREN’S AND INFANTS’ WARDROBES. 
None are genuine without the Name of J. & J. CASH. —_ Sold by Drapers everywhere. 








WHEELER & WILSON’S 


LOCKSTITCH 


SEWING MACHINES 


Are the most Perfect, Simple, and Durable. 







TAILORS, MANUFACTURERS, AND OTHERS, 








has conferred the IMPERIAL ORDER of FRANOL 


awarded the GRAND MEDAL of PROGRESS, the 
several MEDALS to CO-OPERATIVES, and was likewise the only Sewin 
Machine Company recommended by the International Jary for the GRA 
DIPLOMA of HONOUR. MCLE 


TREADLE MACHINE FROM 6 GUINEAS FOR CASH. 


New Rotary-Hook Machine for Heavy Manufacturing Purposes, £9. 
Or on the New System of Hire with Option of Purchase, at 10/6 or 21/- per month. 
Every Genuine Machine has the Trade Mark affixed. 
Particulars, Prospectus, &c., Post Free. 





Addresses will now be as follow :— 


New Chief Office—20, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 
Near the Mansion House. 
West End Depot—139, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
CENTRAL Devot—73, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
Branches— 
MANCHESTER 151, Market Street. PLYMOUTH......198, Union Street. 





LEEDS 41, Commercial St. EXETER ......... London Inn Square. 
BIRMINGHAM Stephenson's Place. BRISTOL ......... Victoria Street. 
NORWICH 9, London Street. | DUBLIN ...........1, St. —— s Green 
. ee 27, Coney Street. BRADFORD......57, Tyrrel Street. 











VIENNA EXHIBITION, 1873.—His Majesty the Emperor of Austria | 
8 q OSEPH on the President | 

of the Wheeler and Wilson Sewing Machine Company. This Company was also | 
GRAND MEDAL cf MERIT, || 


NOTICE.—The Company having R EMOVED from 43, St. Paul’s Churchyard, the | 


THE BEST FOR LADIES, FAMILIES, DRESSMAKERS, NEEDLEWOMEN, | 
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A NARROW ESCAPE sional ambitions, hopes, and fears. He | 


kindles in response to her hearty sym- 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ DENIS DONNE,” “‘NO ALTERNATIVE,” . 4° 
&e. &c. pathy, her cordial appreciation, her per- 
i > io fect comprehension of every intellectual |} 


CHAPTER IX. DRIFTING. struggle which he makes, and triumph 4 

May Constas.e can fume, fret, complain, | which he achieves. In short, he loves her 
threaten, without falling short, when com- | as a woman, seeks her as a friend, clings 
i 


pared with the most eloquent and most |to her as the brightest audience he has 
fractious of her sex. But she cannot make | ever had. He contrasts her with May, 
}; up her mind to do quickly a deed that} until the memory of May becomes more 

4j is disagreeable to herself. Therefore, | wearisome than ever by the force of con- 

though she is dismally cross at home, | trast. He is constantly telling himself what 

and tearfully bitter whenever she meets | a brilliant Paradise life would be with the 
the Forests—though she pours forth re- | one girl, and what a dull Hades with = 
proachful columns to Frank and declares | other. But he does not ask Kate to be ¢ 
his wife; nor does he tell her father any- i 
thing of the state of the case, nor in any | 
| 


SS 





every day with fresh fervour that she will 
“break it off,” she clings to her engage- 





1 a se 

| ment and to the hollow mockery of Frank’s | way seek to engage Kate indissolubly to 

) “loving her much, though he is so unde- | himself. 

eo | In his presence, under the ey 


—"* 


His replies to her columns of tediously | pressure of his personal influence, Kate is f 
affectionate reproach are terse, amusing, | perfectlysatisfied that things should remain |} 











‘ U2 








EN, | light-hearted, and anything but fond. He | as they are. The past, the future, are as | 
} J tells what views he has sketched, and what | nothing to her, while, in the present, she has 
| fish he has caught, and what a comfort he | her lover’s passionate regard. This feeling, | 
- } is to his aged and hitherto almost un-| or sentiment, on her part, undesignedly , 
IT, | j known uncle. But he refrains from all | enough, puts May Constable at a farther 
ND mention of Kate; and he also refrains | disadvantage with Frank; for May has } 
a i from noticing May’s leading questions as | been in the habit of flaunting the fact of | 
1 | | to the exact nature of his regard for her- | her engagement and talking in an ex- 
self. | haustive manner of the domesticity of 
th, | + Down at Dunster, meahwhile, in Kate’s | their united future, in a way that has been 
\| | quiet Somersetshire home, the cousins are | infinitely dreary to Frank. There is rest, 4 
, drifting hourly nearer and nearer to the | zest, novelty, indescribable charm, there- ih 
the | edge of the precipice. Freed as he is now | fore, to him in this unnamed bond which ,, 
| | from all fear of family espionage, Frank | exists between Kate and himself. It is jj 
C. Forest gives himself up to what he believes | sufficiently ideal to be uncertain, suffi- | 
| to be the genuine love of his life. The views | ciently real to be exciting. What wonder 
i , are sketched, and the fish are caught, and | that the position pleases him so well; that \ 
| the uncle is cultivated in Kate’s society | he likes to remain in it, and makes his |} 
— | invariably. He takes her opinion at every | answers to May’s plaints as terse, amusing, }/ 
= | step of his work; he tells her of all his | and unloving as he can ? h 
imaginings, all his schemes, all his profes- But for all her clever acceptance of the )) 
—— | a : = SS oe 
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situation, for all her brilliant adornment | 
of it, there are moments when Kate 
Mervyn has pangs, and acknowledges 
that unauthorised love is its own avenger. 
The morning post is her purgatory. She 
shivers when the unmistakable epistle is 
placed upon Frank’s plate. It is true that 
Frank shows no anxiety to read it; but, | 
still, he does read it eventually she knows, | 
and she sees that it is long, and—well! 
Frank is too much her own for her to find 
it pleasant to know that another woman 
addresses him as her “ darling,” and sub- 
scribes herself his “own loving May.” 

“T would do one thing or another,” 
Kate thinks every morning. “I'd put a 
stop to the receipt of that twaddle, or I'd 
go back to the writer of it, and make an 
end of this idyll.” But though she thinks | 
this, she says nothing, and does nothing 
that may possibly induce her cousin to | 
act, as she declares she wouid act were she 
in his place. 

The life at Dunster is very warm, very 
sunny, very sweet. Lightened by love 
Frank finds it very bright. Were it un- 
lightened by that same magic lantern he | 
would find it very slow. As it is, he| 
delights in its unstrained picturesque | 
effects, in the uneventful days, and the un- 
disturbed repose. The Mervyn establish. | 
ment is very small, very unpretending, and 
“ very prettily managed,” he thinks, as he 
watches Kate organising it for one brief 
hour after breakfast. His place during 
that hour, when she is perforce absent from 
him, is out under a huge sweeping sombre 
yew tree on a little lawn. The fiercest | 
rays can scarcely penetrate through the 
branches ; the short elastic grass remains 
cool and green as if it were spring instead 
of midsummer. Frank, lying here at rest, 
with his books and papers about him, com- | 
pares it with his London study in a way 
that is very uncomplimentary to the latter, 
and declares to himself that here, at length, | 
is he surrounded by the conditions that are | 
essential for the production on his part of 
worthy work. 

A vision of Kate is the principal con- 
dition. Miss Mervyn has the management 
of a fanciful invalid father, and a couple 
of well-meaning but stupid servants, on a 
narrow income, and to her credit be it 
told that apparently she manages these 
troublesome elements with graceful ease. 
The pretty little thatched house is always 
fresh, bright, well-ordered, quiet, and fit4 
for the reception of the most fastidious 
visitors. The early dinner—early on 


| has ended in this peaceful obscurity. 


| noon rest. 


account of Mr. Mervyn’s digestion—is not 


‘a thing, even in these languid, fervid, 


summer days, from which one recoils. 
For Kate has it served in a carefully- 
shaded room, and decks the table and 
the sideboard and the mantelpiece, and 
every available space indeed, with waving 
fern fronds, and all kinds of delicately- 
scented and delicately-tinted flowers. 

It is at this early dinner that the culti- 


| ° ° 
vation of his knowledge of Mr. Mervyn, 
which is avowedly Frank’s sole business 


here, goes on. The querulous gentlemanly 
invalid, who is all that remains of one of 
the most gallant, desperate, chivalrous 
naval officers of a by-gone day, comes 


down regularly as the dinner bell rings, 


and for two hours talks to his nephew of 
that brave, bright, past life of his which 
The 
leader of a dozen cutting-out boat actions ; 
the hero of a hundred hair-breadth adven- 


| tures that covered the flag he sailed under 


with glory; the well-known winner of 


|/many a medal and bar of honour; he has 


failed to be in the way when promotion 
was dealt out, so here he is, a lieutenant 
at the age of sixty-eight, poor, and pro- 
foundly dissatisfied. Nevertheless, dis- 


| satisfied as he is, the old glow of pride in 


the service is upon him still, as he relates, 
and Frank listens to the yarns he narrates, 
with the true spirit of a sailor. 

In all honesty it must be confessed that 
devoutly as Frank listens to these yarns, 
he is very glad when they are spun out, 
and the spinner of them retires with his 
newspaper and pipe and grog for his after- 
For the real glory of the day 
commences for the cousins at this juncture. 
Kate is free from all household cares; 
Frank has done as much “copy” as “a 
fellow can decently permit himself to do 
if he wouldn’t satiate the public,” and the 
coming hours are all their own in which 
to—fish ! 

The banks of the sweet shady serpentine 
streams that flow in and around Dunster 
know the pair well, as they saunter along, 
or sit down and whip the water with the 
dainty want of skill that is attributable to 
the pre-occupation of their minds. The 
cattle on the hills, the sheep in the 
pastures, the birds in the trees over their 
heads, know her blue linen sailor’s dress 
and his light grey costume so well that 
they scarcely move out of the path of the 
pair, who are absorbed invariably, not in 
silent contemplation of the bliss of being 
together, but in some conversation that 
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makes each dearer to the other; for each 
sustains his or her respective part in it so 
brightly and so well. 

“Do you know how long I have been 
here?” he asks her one day, as they rest 
on a stile that considerately intervenes 


between the meadow they are in and the | 


meadow they want to get in. She sits on 
the top bar, resting her hand on his 
shoulder as he stands by her side, and still, 
in spite of the position, May is very much 
in the thoughts of both of them at this 
moment. 


“For my own part, I have never 


| doubted her fondness for you,” Kate says, 


quietly. But the hand which she with- 
draws from his shoulder now, trembles in 
a weak, womanly way, that makes its 
owner very angry with it. 

“She always wants me to be with her,” 
Frank goes on pursuing his own train of 
thought, “and when I go, she’s either 
silent, or talking to her mother, or saying 
something that I don’t care to hear.” 

Kate turns her head with a gesture that 


| makes him pause in his list of grievances, 


“A fortnight; just long enough for a | 
shade to dim the original brightness of | 
my sailor suit,” she answers, quickly. | 


Then she adds, looking at him with a 
loving, frank glance, in which there is not 


a particle of reproach, “ Long enough for | 


a shade to have dimmed my conscience 
too, Frank. 


I am very happy to have you | 


here, but do you think that my being | 


happy makes me blind ? ” 
“To what?” 
“To the fact of your being most 
horribly puzzled, and a little bit nervous. 
Your letter this morning spoilt 


your | 


breakfast ; do you think I was blind to | 


that? Why don’t you go back to the 
writer of those letters, since you let your- 
self receive them at all?” she winds up 
suddenly, pressing her hand tightly on his 


shoulder, and compelling him to look at | 


her. 

“You speak coolly enough of my going 
back to her. It seems as if it wouldn't 
hurt you very much if I were cad enough 
to do it now,” he says, in a mortified tone. 
He is not in the least certain as to what 
he shall do eventually, circumstances may 
compel him to be bitterly false to the girl 
he loves best. But that she should show 
herself to be in any degree resigned to the 


and says— 

“Why don’t you take her courageously, 
just as she is, and confess to yourself that 
she is, after all, better suited to you than 
Tam?” 

“Because I should be telling myself a 
lie,”’ he says, passionately. 

*T’m not sure of that, Frank; she will 
never grow impatient with you when 
youre what you are so frequently, un- 
stable and weak, and uncertain of your- 
self. She will never know how much 
stronger you could be if you tried; but 
I do know it; and I should get so im- 
patient with you,” she says, leaping off 
the stile abruptly, in a paroxysm of 
righteous wrathfulness, as she looks at 
the good material gone to waste before 
her. 

“Tt’s you yourself who have made me 
uncertain about May, and unstable, as you 


call it, altogether,” he says, reproachfully. 


falseness before-hand, is naturally annoy- | 


ing to him. 

“*T only ask you why you don’t do one 
of two things. You know well enough 
what it will be to me if you do the first,” 
she answers with a quiver in her voice, 
and a rush of colour over her face ; “‘ but | 


know what you are, Frank; I know so | 


well, though I love you so desperately. It’s 
possible enough that you will do it; why 
check me for facing the possibility ? ” 

“Her letters are enough to drive a 
fellow mad,” he says, grumblingly. ‘“‘ How 
[ got into it I don’t know; and yet! the 
poor little thing is fond of me in her own 
way,” he adds, taking May’s last letter 
out of his pocket as he speaks. 


‘Moreover I tell you, I’m not at all un- 
certain about poor little May, I’m only 
uncertain about the way to do it, and you 
must know that it’s not altogether a 
pleasant thing to do; but you'll reward 
me for all the unpleasantness, won’t you 
Kate ? ” 

He takes her hand, and there is passion 
in his pressure; he looks down into her 
face, and there is passion in his glance. 
But a deadly pang of conviction that it is 
all evanescent—a mere flash in the pan— 
assails her. She knows in this moment 
that Frank’s love has no power of lasting. 
She knows that if she goes on with it that 
she will barter her gold for dross. 

A portion of the scepticism she feels on 
the subject sets itself in legible type upon 
her eyes, as he strives to look into and read 
them; and he reads aright, and knows 
that to this woman, though she loves him, 
he will never be either god or hero. She 
will see and love him as he is—a faulty, 
fascinating kind of fellow, on whom she 


| will never rely; but to whom she will be 
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quite ready to render up her best, should 
he ever demand the sacrifice. 

While as for May! May will always | 
take him at his own valuation of himself, | 
as far as morals and “ meaning well” go. | 
As for the mental part of him, “ she'll have 
nothing to do with that, even if we do | 
marry,” he tells himself, as he looks at 
Kate, and winces under, and loves her for, | 
her power of stinging and stirring. 

She has not answered his last speech, as 
to his full belief in her ultimately reward- 
ing him for every unpleasantness that can 
possibly come upon him through his rup- | 
ture with May. He is not addicted to the 
utterance of definite statements as to his 
intentions concerning her; but he does 
like to draw out something definite from 


| 
her as to her feelings regarding him. He 


repeats now, therefore— 
“You'll reward me for all the unplea- 
santness by-and-by, won’t you, Kate?” 


“T shall probably be foolish enough to | 


do whatever you ask me,” she says, care- 


lessly. There is nothing humiliating to | 


Kate in giving expression to this feeling, 
which has taken possession of her. It 
may be blameworthy, it may be unjusti- 
fiable, it may be injurious, but, at any 
rate, it is genuine. She declares it, there- 
fore, openly enough when he asks her to 
do it. 

“T’m afraid you’re getting a great deal 
too fond of me, Kate,” he whispers, with 
sublime inconsistency; “if any hitch | 
comes, Ishall not forgive myself in a hurry.” 

“Won't you? I shall though, Frank. I | 
risk all the evil chances of war when I 
enter into such an unrighteous fray as this 
is, and you'll find that I shall never cry 


out, or blame you, or regret anything, if I | 


get worsted.” 

“Don’t talk recklessly, dear,” he says, 
soothingly. He can bear to tease her by | 
putting a painful possibility before her ; 
but he cannot bear to-hear her speak as if 
she had already contemplated the possi- 
bility, and made up her mind as to how 
she should demean herself should it ever 
come to pass. May, under similar circum- | 
stances, would have wept copiously upon 
his shoulder, and the path of duty would 
have been clearly mapped out for him. He 
would only have had to dry her tears, and 
tell her that he “ didn’t mean it,” to restore 


his affectionate incubus to her nowened con- | 


dition of smiling inanity. It must be 
confessed that, weary as he was of her | 
melting moods, May was easier to deal | 
with than Kate. 


“T must make it my business to see 

that no hitch does come,” he says, pre- 
sently, patting her hand, and feeling that 
she is really well worth taking some 
| trouble about; “ rely on me, darling, and, 
| | trust me, it will all come right.” 
“No, Frank, no!” she says, with a 
‘laugh that is as much at herself as at him. 
| «Tl love you, and make a fool of myself 
|about you, probably; but I am not in- 
| fatuated enough to rely upon you.” 

“Do you care more for me than you've 
| ever cared for any other fellow?” he asks 
‘her; and, as she answers, “ Yes,” the 
sound of a footstep attracts their attention, 
and they look round, and see the “ Cissy ”’ 
of Barnes Common approaching them. 


CHAPTER X. CONVALESCENT. 

For a week Captain Bellairs has borne 
| the paroxysms of pain, and the pangs of 
mingled anxiety and curiosity with equal 
fortitude. At the end of this week his 
fortitude gives way, and he uses the privi- 
lege of a convalescent, and will touch upon 
a topic that his nurses are desirous of 
shunning. 

“Where is your cousin? Why do I 
never see her? ” he asks of Gertrude, who 
is sitting near to the head of the sofa on 
which he is lying, with a book in her 
hand, from which she occasionally reads 
passages that goad him to madness ; for, 
selected at random as they appear, they 
| still seem to bear upon Gertrude’s own 
| case with regard to himself, which case 
she has during these days of suffering and 
intimacy made very manifest to him. 

“ Kate went home two days after your 
accident ; I forgot to mention it to you; 
my brother went with her,” Gertrude ex- 
plains hurriedly. She keeps her eyes bent 
upon her book, but she is conscious that a 
flicker of colour has crossed her cheek, and 
onscious that Captain Bellairs 
is eahihdnes it, and rightly divining the 
| Peason w hy it comes. 

“You should have told me she was gone ; 
I have been thinking her very hee artless, I 
should have been more hurt than I should 
| have cared to tell you if I had found that 
|she was here indifferent about me the 
whole time,” he says with emphasis. “She 
/was too kind (like you in that respect) 
when the smash came on Barnes Common, 
for me to bear patiently the idea of that 
| kindness ceasing.” 
| In her innermost heart Gertrude is 
rather inclined to resent being coupled 
| with her cousin Kate in this way. 
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“Mamma has heard from her, I haven’t | 
had a line,” Gertrude says, “and I have no | 
doubt but that she inquired for you; I'll | 
ask mamma presently, and perhaps bring 
you a beautiful little message from Kate 
by-and-by.” 

“Has Forest been down with her all | 
this time ? ” 

“It’s only a week, Captain Bellairs.”’ 

He laughs uneasily in reply to her re- 
proachful tone. When he thinks of good- 
looking, gaiety-imspiring Frank Forestalone 
in a dull country place with Kate Mervyn, 
a week seems a very long time. Unluckily | 
for her own peace of mind, Gertrude | 
fathoms the depths of his uneasiness, and 
a jealous pang robs her for a few moments 
of her self-possession. She has kept the | 
conviction that Captain Bellairs feels a 
stronger interest in Kate than men usually | 
feel in a mere acquaintance at bay. “ Yet 
she is mere acquaintance of a few hours’ | 
standing only, they would have mentioned | 
it if they had ever met before,” the girl 
argues erroneously, “and I don’t believe in 
love at first sight; he’s only making} 
particular enquiries about her, out of 
idleness.” 

“How does Miss Constable like his 
being away ? ” he asks, pursuing the part 
of the conversation that is most intensely 
interesting to himself. 

“She makes a ridiculous fuss about it,” 
Gertrude answers, promptly; “she can’t 
bear him out of her sight. I believe she 
would like Frank to go about ticketed, | 
‘engaged,’ in legible letters.” 

“Ts he likely to be married soon ?’ 
Captain Bellairs asks, a little anxiously. 
Frank, fettered by matrimonial bonds, 
will be a pleasant, innocuous, agreeable 
fellow again in the eyes of his friend, who 
thirsts for Mr. Forest’s blood during the | 
present state of affairs. 

“JT think his meeting with our cousin 
will defer his marriage with May Con- 
stable indefinitely,” Gertrude says, as 
calmly as jealousy will permit her to say 
it. “He shall know the truth,” she 
thinks, ‘“‘I don’t care whether it’s indis- 
creet or not.” 

“You mean that he has become more 
deeply interested in his cousin than it is 
well an engaged man should be ? ” 

“T mean that Frank and Kate have 
fallen in love with each other—unfortu- 
nately for him, for he will sacrifice a good 
deal if he marries her,” Gertrude says, 
with a little angry movement of the head. 
The fear that Captain Bellairs will think 





that she is speaking with an aim and 
object, of Kate’s “infatuation for Frank,” 
as she longs to call it, checks her for a 
few moments. But his next remark 
loosens her tongue, and tips it with gall. 

“ He will sacrifice a great deal more if 
he doesn’t marry her, if she would have 
him,” he says, earnestly. 

‘‘She must be a more consummate flirt 
even than I believe her to be, if she 
wouldn’t have him after the way she has 
tried to get him away from May Con- 


| stable,” she answers, with an amount of 


honest genuine indignation, that is not 
called forth by any sympathy with May. 
It is hard on handsome Gertrude Forest, 
that the pearl of her warmest affection, 
which she is quite ready to cast before 
this man, should be simply overlooked by 
him, while he is hankering after, and 
seeking for the bare dead grain of interest 
which he strives to imagine he may make 
Kate feel for him. 

“Then you think that she really loves 
your brother,” he asks, with a spasmodic 
movement that hurts his maimed arm 
horribly. He cannot help thinking of that 
girl who rode Guinevere from Torquay to 
Newton Abbott in twenty minutes for his 
sake; he cannot help remembering how 
ready she was to be entirely his own in 
those brighter, better, truer days. He 


cannot help feeling that Frank is a lesser 


man than himself, as far as real manliness 
goes—although Frank has written ‘“ Du- 
plicity,” and he (Captain Bellairs) has 
only suffered from it. 

“T should be obliged to have such a 
bad opinion of Kate, if I didn’t think that 
she really loved Frank,” Gertrude says, 
meditatively; “she has gone to such 
lengths with him, you see,” she adds, 
in a burst of modest impulsiveness, and 
Captain Bellairs forthwith proceeds to 
torture himself by picturing various kinds 
of “lengths,” and forcing himself to gaze 
upon the false drawings which Gertrude 
is faintly outlining. 

“T can’t stand this kind of thing any 
longer,” he says, rising impatiently, and 
walking up and down the room, in a way 
that gives Gerirude an opportunity of 
exhibiting a good deal of impressively 
tender anxiety about his injured arm. “ | 
can’t stand this kind of thing any longer, 
Miss Forest; you must have scen—those 
few words that passed between your 
cousin and myself just before the spill, 
must have told you—that we had met, 
and known each other before ? ” 
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To tell the truth, Gertrude has but a| 


very vague recollection of those words; 
as soon as they had been uttered, before 
she had been able to attach any meaning 
to them, she had found herself grovelling 


in the dust, close to a kicking horse’s | 


heels. But as she wants to know all that 
is to be known, she is prudent, and 
refrains from saying that they 
passed away from her memory, without 
even leaving a shadow of themselves. All 
she says is— 

“Kate is very close about some things, 
very unreserved about others; she has 
concealed her knowledge of you, carefully ; 


and she has shown her liking for Frank, | 


recklessly. I don’t pretend to understand 
her, but I like her very much—you must 
know that, Captain Bellairs—but I see her 
faults.” 

“T daresay you do,” he says, “but I 
don’t; therefore I want to stand well with 
her, to put myself right with her.”’ 

““Why?” Gertrude asks sharply, and 
there is a twinge of jealousy, for which 
intuition teaches her she has good cause, 
in her heart as she asks it. 
dashes all her hopes to the ground. But 
the hopes of a woman who is in love 
have a habit of getting up again. 

“Why! Shall I tell you ‘why,’ Miss 
Forest? Yes, I think I will; because I 
find that I still like her better than I have 


ever liked any girl before or since I knew | 
Meeting with her again seems to | 

‘ | 
have changed my nature, and knocked the | 


her. 


frivolity out of me in a measure.” 

“You have cared for her before then, 
and you care for her again now, though I 
tell you she is in love with my brother 
Frank?” Gertrude interrupts bitingly, 
and her hopes are held down tightly still, | 
as he replies with a degree of genuine 
earnestness, that is at the same time 
painful and pleasing to her— 

‘Care for her still! yes, God bless her, 
I care for her so much that I would do | 
anything to further her happiness in any 
way; if Frank can assure it better than | 
can, you may quite rely on my not inter- | 
fering, or disturbing her at all; but if| 
Frank keeps on his engagement with Miss 
Constable, I shall try my chance again.” 

There is silence between them for awhile | 
after Captain Bellairs has made this avowal. | 
Good breeding and womanly tact are both | 
urging Gertrude to say something that | 
shall sound pleasantly and sympathetically | 
in the ears of this man who is making her 
his confidante. But, on the other side, 


| 


| 


have | 


His answer | 


wounded pride and disappointed love are 
| chaining her tongue. She positively can- 
| not speak without the accompaniment of 
| tears, and even in her agony she remembers 
| man’s manly dislike to being cried at. 

| He meanwhile, though he appears to be 
absolutely unconscious of there being any 
disturbing element in the feeling of friend- 
ship which Gertrude Forest has developed 
|for him lately, is perfectly alive to the 
| nature of that feeling, and kindly desirous 
| of crushing it out as soon as possible. He 
has nothing to give in return for it, con- 
sequently he does not wish to be flattered 
into allowing himself to be enveloped by 
its folds. “Surely,” he tells himself, 
perfect frankness on the subject of Kate 
will be as efficacious a curing system as I 
can pursue.” 

“] tried to get your cousin to listen to 
me the other day, before we went out in 
the tandem; but she cut me short con- 
stantly,” he says presently, “ however, 
telling it to you will be the same as telling 
it to her?” he adds, inquiringly, and 
Gertrude feels painfully that he is putting 
her on her honour to repeat something 
which, if repeated, may incline Kate 
towards him. 

“Perhaps, if the subject is painful, you 
had better not revive it,” she says, making 
a faint effort to avoid having the office of 
carrier pigeon thrust upon her. For 
answer he says, “ it must be revived before 
I can have a chance with her,” and then 
goes on to tell Gertrude the tale of those 
Torquay days in which he and Kate had 
met, and known, and loved one another. 

“It’s been all plain sailing so far,” he 
says, as he brings his story up to the point 
of that ride into Newton, and Kate’s un- 
premeditated elopement in the train with 
him, “but the steering is more difficult 
now, for another person is involved in the 
interest from this time. If I had only 
spoken about this person to Kate on our 
journey up, we shouldn’t have parted as 
we did at Paddington. 

“Ten years ago, a very good fellow, who 
had been a messmate of mine for several 
years in different ships, wrote to me 
asking me to go to him at his lodgings in 
Portsmouth, telling me at the same time 
that he wanted to entrust to me a difficult 
and disagreeable task which he could not 
have entrusted to any man on earth, had 
there been a possibility of his living a 
month longer. This was the first an- 
nouncement I had of his illness, and I 
went at once with a vow on my lips and 
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in my heart that, let the task be what it | 
would, I would fulfil it for the sake of one | 


| rule.” 


of the best fellows in the world. 
“JT found him in a wretched place at 


Portsmouth, in the last stage of an illness | 
| a timid, trusting, helpless, kind of nature, 


that had come upon him suddenly, and 
that had been known to be incurable from 
the first. It had run its course very 
rapidly, and one of its prominent charac- 
teristics was profound depression. Never- 
theless, though I knew this, I was surprised 
to see one of the pluckiest and brightest 
fellows on earth so utterly broken down at 
the gates of death! He soon made me 
acquainted with the cause. 

““* You knew that I had been married, 
and left a widower, Bellairs,’ he said, 
‘but you never knew that I had a 
daughter; it’s about that daughter that | 
want to speak to you.’ 

“T won’t tell you all he said about what 
that daughter had been to him, because it 
would make you cry to hear it and me to 
tell it. He made me understand that she 
had been the rose of his life, the apple of 
his eye, and he also made me thoroughly 
understand that he felt he had not guarded 
her well. He interested me in his de- 
scription of her fair sweet beauty, and her 
loving, tender, clinging disposition, and 
when he had succeeded in doing that, he 
told me that his daughter was lost to him, 
and that the task he wanted to entrust to 
me was this, that I should find and save 
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Captain Bellairs observes, parenthetically ; 
“and this man was no exception to the 


“ She was a good deal touched when I 
talked to her about her father. She had 


and was emotional to the last degree. On 
the whole, she was easy to work upon; 
and I got her to go away with me, she 
fully intending to go back again, and I as 
fully intending that she should never do 
so, if I could possibly influence her. 

“ To cut the story short : her father died 
almost immediately on her return, and 
poor Cissy was left upon my hands in an 
unexpected way. The fellow who had got 
tired of her wrote to her, telling her that 
his conscience was awakened, and that his 
relations were breaking their hearts on 
account of the ‘fall he had had for her 
sake.’ His relations were a set of uncles 
and aunts for whom he scarcely existed. 
However, the timely and thoughtful men- 
tion of them rounded his sentence well, 
and made his meaning clear to her. He 
never knew that he nearly killed that poor 


| girl, and drove her out of her mind for a 


her from worse than had already befallen | 


her. 

“Tt was the old story, you see. A fellow 
had been a scoundrel to her, and the girl, 
unable to face it at home, had trusted the 
man who had already shown himself un- 
trustworthy, and gone off with him. All 


this had happened only three or four | 
months before; and the wretched father, | 


cramped in means, physically incapaci- 
tated, and mentally broken to pieces, had 
been unable to trace her until just before 
he wrote to me. The quest he wanted 
me to go upon was this, that I should go 


time. 

“T was true to her father’s trust in her, 
in one way, but hardly quite that in 
any other. Heaven knows, I never had 
another than a brother’s thought and 
care for poor Cissy; but I hardly quite 
considered what other people might think. 
It happened once that I took her to a 
little, quiet watering-place (1 had no 
women people of my own to apply to, 
Miss Forest), and there were some people 
there who had known her father. Among 
them was a man called Clement Graham. 
She nearly went mad at the idea of their 
discovering anything about her, and, ina 
weak moment, in the midst of all manner 
of complications, and to stop remarks, I 
spoke of her as ‘ Mrs. Bellairs.’ The un- 
lucky speech cut Clement Graham off 
from a ferreting expedition on that occa- 


}sion: but he bore it in his mind, and used 


to her, and, on any terms, get her to come | 
| after, when he met me at the Paddington 


and see him, and be blessed by him before 
he died. 

“The girl was as happy as a bird when 
I found her ; it’s not the slightest use my 
striving to cast a halo of remorse and 
romance about her. She was a light- 
headed, unobservant creature, and she had 
no perception of a fact that was perfectly 
clear to me, and that was, that the fellow 
was tired of her. Most men do get tired 


of women who go to the deuce for them,” | 
' 


| fore. 


it with very sad effect for me three years 


station with your cousin, and desired 
to be kindly remembered to ‘ my wife.’ 
As he brings his story to a close a light 
comes into Gertrude’s eyes, and a sense of 
relief into her heart. It may be that it 
would be doing Kate the reverse of a kind- 
ness to clear up this mystery which has kept 
Kate and Captain Bellairs apart hereto- 
Gertrude remembers those half un- 


conscious words he uttered on Barnes 
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Common that day, and also recalls the | during thereign of King Edward the Sixth; 
pretty winning face of the woman who had | and, besides being better executed and 
turned away from his recognition. “If | more correct in drawing than any previous 
one rushes recklessly into a state of de-| British coin, they had the advantage of 
fiance of that sort of rivalry oneself, one | being of fine silver, and were the first 
has no right to persuade another into | pieces issued after the standard of silver 
doing it,” she says, self-excusingly to her- | was again restored to anything like purity. 
self. Then she asks aloud— But this young monarch appears to have 
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“Cissy was the name of your poor, un- | taken a personal interest in the coinage of 


fortunate young friend? How funny!” 

“How, funny?” he repeats, question- 
ingly, after her. 

‘Because you called that pretty Mrs. 
Angerstein, who came to our aid the other 
day, ‘ Cissy,’ and she didn’t respond. I 
suppose you were dreaming of the poor 
girl you have been telling me about ? ” 

“‘T suppose I was,”’ he says. 

“Common civility must take us to 
Barnes Cottage as soon as you can drive 
out,” Gertrude replies; and he immedi- 
ately begins to distrust the integrity of 
the confidante he has chosen. 





HALF-CROWNS. 





Wuatever motive may have led the 
Deputy-Master of the Royal Mint to call 
for an expression of public opinion as to 


the advisability of retaining the half-crown | 
or florin, or both, in our currency, we shall | 


not presume to enquire ; nor will we enter 
here upon the merits or demerits of the 
pieces in question, but simply confine our- 
selves to a brief statement of the circum- 
stances that have led to the re-issue of the 
half-crown, and then place before our 


readers some jottings, historical and other- | 


wise, relating to that coin. 

Early in the present year the Deputy- 
Master of the Mint issued a circular, asking 
whether it was most desirable that florins 
only should be henceforth coined, or half- 
crowns only, or whether the florin and half- 
crown should be issued concurrently. 


Replies were received from three hundred | 


and two bankers and others to whom the 


circular had been addressed; of these, | 


forty-six were in favour of the issue of 
florins only, sixty-three in favour of half- 


crowns, and one hundred and ninety-three | 


in favour of both. In deference, therefore, 
to the vast preponderance of opinion, 


orders were given for the immediate re- 
| 


issue of the half-crown, a piece that most 
of us rejoice to see has again assumed a 
place in the currency of the country. 


The earliest half-crowns bear date fifteen | 
large numbers of siege pieces, which were 


hundred and fifty-one, and were issued 


| his country, and to his credit many great 
| reforms were successfully carried through 
| during his reign. A considerable issue of 
the half-crowns took place during the next 
two or three years, the places of coinage 
| being the Tower of London and the mint 
at Southwark; the latter long since 
| abolished, and now as squalid and miser- 
‘able a part of the great metropolis as 
| could be found in a day’s march. 

| Of the long series of half-crowns, none 
/are more scarce than those of Queen 
| Mary, indeed, only two specimens are 
known to be in existence, one of them 
| being in the British Museum. It is, in 
|fact, more than doubtful whether these 
|coins were ever put into actual circu- 
lation, as in all probability they were 
| merely patterns for an intended issue. 

| It was not until the latter portion of the 
| reign of Queen Elizabeth that her half- 
crown made its appearance, although an 
earlier issue had evidently been projected, 
as several patterns are in existence, struck 
many years before. This queen, besides 
| the old-fashioned hammered money, issued 
'milled coins; and although there was a 
large issue of the former, tolerably fine 
specimens are worth about a guinea and 
a half at the present day. Of the latter 
or milled coins, only one or two specimens 
are known to be extant. 

Three varieties of the half-crown were 
issued by James the First ; those of the 
earliest issue are extremely rare, but the 
others are comparatively common. 

No greater variety of half-crowns are 
to be found in any reign than in that of 
Charles the First; and his early coins are, 
as a rule, well executed; but afterwards, 
owing to the trouble of the times, his 
|coinage gradually fell away in beauty, 
and many rude and ill-executed pieces 
were hastily struck in various parts of 
England. Indeed, a celebrated numis- 
matist, describing one of these, more 
barbarous than the rest, is led to remark 
that the work was certainly that of a 
| Smith, and not of an engraver. Towards 
the close of Charles’s reign he issued 


| 
! 
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thin plates of silver, with a crown or a 
castle and the value simply punched on 
them. These coins were issued in almost 
every shape, from round to square, and it 
is a lamentable fact that they were made 
from the most valuable and costly plate, 
supplied to the king by his partisans, to 
meet the pressing demands made upon 
him. It is, however, worthy of remark, 
that during the whole of Charles’s reign, 
and notwithstanding the dwindling away 
of his resources in the civil wars, no de- 
basement of the coinage took place, even 
the rudest of the siege pieces being of the 
standard purity and weight. 

The half-crowns of the Commonwealth, 
as well as those of Oliver Cromwell as 
Protector, are not considered rare; but 
the latter pieces are remarkable for their 
general beauty and the 
shown in the art of coining, which is 
attributable to the justly celebrated artist, 
Simon, who is reputed to have engraved 
all the coins of the Protector. Those 
issued by Charles the Second are not so 
good in any respect; but this monarch 
appears to have ignored Simon, the 
greatest engraver of the day, and to have 
employed Dutch artists, owing, it is said, 
to his having previously promised them 
employment, should he ever succeed to 
the throne of his fathers. But perhaps 
Simon’s connection with Oliver Cromwell 
was the all-sufficient cause, as Charles 
doubtless entertained a profound hatred 


for Cromwell and his friends, as is} 
evident from the fact that from this 
period is dated the custom of each 


succeeding monarch facing the oppo- 
site way to his predecessor, Charles pre- 
ferring to turn his back on the man to 
whom, of all men, he had no reason to 
be grateful. 


The half-crowns of James the Second | 


much resemble his brother Charles’s, and 
the only noticeable feature in those of 
William and Mary is the peculiarity of the 
busts of both being exhibited together in 
profile on the face of the coin. 
sequent coinage of William the Third, 
during the few years he reigned alone, 
show no advancement in art, and call for 
no especial notice. 

Some of the half-crowns of Queen 


Anne, before the Union of Scotland and | 
England, are extremely rare, while all | 


those issued subsequently are common, 


some extremely so; indeed, a fair speci- | 


men of her half-crown, if the purchaser is 


improvement | 


The sub- | 


not particular as to date and mint-marks, | 


‘can be purchased at the present day at 


from three to four shillings. 

Of the half-crowns of George the First 
| there is nothing particular to note, and 
the same remark may be applied to those 
of George the Second, excepting the laud- 
able fact that his early coins show a young 
head, whilst the later ones, commencing 
with the year 1743, represent the king 
with the older features, and it is, perhaps, 
to be regretted that this innovation was 
not adhered to. But it appears to be a 
Mint maxim, that the sovereign, once 
having assumed the reins of power, never 
ages; so that we are not surprised to find 
the same face on the half-crown of 1874 
as on that of 1839. It is, however, worthy 
of notice, that a few years ago, an engraver 
from the Belgian Mint received a commis- 
sion to execute some patterns with an older 
and fuller face of the queen than on the 
circulating coin; but these designs were 
not adopted by the authorities of the Royal 
Mint. 

During the reign of George the Third, the 
silver currency was allowed to get scanty 
in quantity, smooth and light in weight, 
and altogether bad in every respect ; and, 
although this monarch commenced his 
reign in 1760, no real effort was made to 
remedy the evil until the year 1816, fifty- 
six years after his accession; and even 
then the credit must be given to a 
private firm, and not to the Government of 
the time. The first half-crown of George 
the Third was issued in 1816, and is the 
| first piece of that denomination witk mill- 





| 


| ing, instead of lettering, round the edge. 
Exception was, however, taken to the 
ferocious expression of the king’s coun- 
tenance, and the breadth of shoulder 
being also deemed objectionable, the fol- 
lowing year another piece was issued, 
giving a softened expression to the features. 
An immense number of the new coin was 
sent into circulation, as is evidenced by 
the abundant quantity that still maintain 
a place in our currency 

It is almost impossible to bestow too 
much praise on the three varieties issued 
by George the Fourth ; they are all elegant 
in detail and otherwise exquisite coins. 
The latter remarks may be applied to the 
half-crown of William the Fourth, as also 
to that of Her Majesty Queen Victoria ; 
and, although none have been issued since 
| 1851, there is no doubt that a sufficient 
quantity will now be sent out to make up 
| for the lapse of twenty-three years. 
The eventful career of the half-crown 
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in Ireland, and its short but chequered 
existence, call for something more than a 
passing notice. 

The first absolute Irish half-crowns 
were issued by Charles the First, but 
previous to this, James the First’s English 
coins of that denomination passed current 
in Ireland, at a third more than their 
value in the sister isle. There are also 
half-crowns in existence of Charles the 
Second, but these are generally believed to 
have been struck by his partisans during 
the protectorate of Oliver Cromwell. The 
currency of Ireland, always bad, was, after 
the death of Charles the First, simply 
disgraceful, and, to patch up the grievance, 
foreign coins were made to pass current, 
at values aflixed by Act of Parliament. 
Thus matters stood at the time when 
James the Second, driven from England, 
made his last struggle for the throne from 
which he had been expelled ; it was at this 
period that he issued the well known gun 
money, so called from the fact of his con- 
verting cannon into coins, by far the 
greatest portion of which were made to 
pass for half-crowns. But even these 
base coins, as the metal became scarce, 
diminished in bulk, until the last issued 


had only the size and weight of the original | 


crowns, and intrinsically were not worth 
a halfpenny. Of course the Irish people 
were large losers, as when James’s 
cause was lost, no one 
redeem the base coins, and the loss fell 
heavily on Catholics and Protestants 


alike, who had had the coins thrust upon | 


them. No further Irish half-crowns were 
issued, and when William the Third came 
to the throne, he caused a large number 
of the English silver coins to be sent to 
Ireland, for the use of that country. 

In Scotland, the half-crown made its 
first appearance during the reign of James 


was found to! 


| the place of mintage. From this period 
| the two kingdoms being united, no further 
| coins of any sort were struck in Scot- 
| land. 

Thus have we shown that in England 
|every monarch, from King Edward the 
| Sixth to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, has 
issued the half-crown in one long and un- 
interrupted series, so that if only for old 
association’s sake, we do not regret to see 
a new lease of life granted to that old and 
popular coin. 








ON THE ART OF LISTENING. 

Tat really good talking is a somewhat 
rare and difficult accomplishment, is a 
| truth which is recognised pretty generally 
| by people who have bestowed any thought 
|}upon the subject. How rare and how 
| difficult it is was set forth most clearly in 
|the interesting and almost exhaustive 
‘Chapters on Talk” which appeared some 
years ago in a well-known magazine, and 
| which made one feel that to be a great 

conversationalist demanded something like 

| an unattainable combination of mental and 
moral qualifications. The reader felt in- 
clined to parody the despairing speech of 
| Rasselas to Imlac by saying to the author, 
'**Thou hast convinced me that it is im- 
possible to become a talker.” 

But with regard to listening, no such 
difficulty is felt. By a good listener, most 
people mean simply a man or a woman 
who does not care to hear his or her own 
| voice, but is satisfied with the sound of 
| the voices of others. It does not otcur to 
‘them that there is any marked difference 
between listening and hearing. They 
know that the listener is passive, and they 
confound passivity with inertness ; while 


|the truth is that passivity is force re- 


the First, although this monarch, before he | strained, just as activity is force exerted 
5 ’ } : ? 








and manifested. Mere capacity is a form 

of power, and, in a sense, it is quite as 

true to say that wood has power to be || 
burned by fire as it is to say that fire has 
power to burn wood. It is always diffi- || 
| cult to realise the amount of force which |! 
is needed to maintain passive conditions. | 


was advanced to the throne of England, and 
when James the Sixth of Scotland, issued 
a two shillings and sixpence in silver, and 
his mother, Mary Queen of Scots, issued 
a half-testoon to pass current for thirty 
pence, Scotch:—but these pieces cannot 
be called bona fide half-crowns. The 


Scotch do not appear to have taken kindly 
to the half-crown, and after Charles the 
First, who caused a small number to be 


struck, no succeeding monarch issued any | 


It seems the easiest thing in the world to 


| sit still until we visit a photographer's 


| studio; and it is only when we fix our- 
selves in a chair opposite the camera, 


piece of that denomination, save Queen/ that we learn how hard it is to obey, 
Anne, whose last coins differ only from | even for a few seconds, the command of 
the English by having the letter E under | the stern artist who bids us not to move. 
the head, which indicates Edinburgh as| Weare apt to think that listening is a 


| 
' 
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rT | || simple and easy matter, because the | must need give them all the attractions it | 
» || mental force exerted by a good listener is | is in his power to bestow. 
_ || || not outwardly manifested, or rather its} This feeling of a necessity laid upon | 
| || manifestations are so subtle that they are him to do his “best and utmost is not the | 

| || lost on those whose habits of observation | result of a conscious train of thought, but 
/ || are superficial and careless. With regard | is rather an instinct, which is roused by a | 
: | || to the art of listening, there are two | perception equally instinctive that this is | 
i | paradoxes which must always be borne in | expected and desired from him. The | 
|| || mind, because they are not only paradoxes | attentive receptiveness of his hearer makes | 
cf || but important facts. The first is, that only | him feel that he is supposed to have some- | 
| || @ good talker can be a good listener; and | thing to give which is worthy of being | 
{} the second is, that one of the worst of all | received; and that, if he fails, there will 
listeners is the man who does nothing | be not only chagrin for himself, but dis- | 


|} ] 
| || but listen. appointment for another. 
| || Ido not mean bya good talkeracopious| The receptive attitude enables one mind | 
|| talker. This is an error into which the | to fix itself to another as by spiritual | 
{| || author of the “ Chapters on Talk” seems | grappling-irons. When you see that | 
at times to have fallen. Whether the |every word you utter is taken in, and | 
|| person I have in my mind talk much or weighed, and measured by your listener, 
| || little, will be regulated by circumstances ; | you cannot free yourself from the influence 
|| but he always knows the precise thing to|of his presence. You are compelled to | 
|| say, and the exact time at which to say it. | have in your thoughts not only the words 
|| This is the essential characteristic of a you utter, but the man to whom they are 
|| talker of the highest order, and it is won-|spoken. You must not only talk, and 
|| derfully rare. Dr. Johnson was a great | talk well, but you must talk to him. | 
conversationalist, but he would have been | This remark may seem meaningless at '} 
| 
| 





greater still if he had at times been wisely | first sight, but it is not really so. I often 
silent, as he was in the memorable inter- | hear, in weil-filled rooms containing one 
view with George the Third. Knowing | or two clever people, talk which is indeed 
what to say, the good talker also knows addressed to some one, but which, in all 
what not to say; knowing the time to speak, | essential characteristics, is not conver- || 
he also knows the time to listen. When | sation but soliloquy. The talker has | 
he feels that this time has come, it is clear | found a hearer but not a listener; and 

|| that he must make a better listener than | though he may talk his very best for his | 
|| the man whose speech bursts from him at | own sake, you will find that his mental 





odd intervals, in an unregulated sort of | movements are erratic : they have no fixed 
way, who may at any moment be seized | centre and no definite object. His talk is | 


with a lawless desire to talk himself. The | like the water of a canal whose banks 
which rolls aimlessly 


good listener does his listening with a} have given way, 
purpose, just as he does his talking; and | hither and thither, without fulfilling any | 
so we can be sure of him, as we can never | useful function, though it is the same 
be sure of the man who is blown about by | water which was so helpful and service- | 
breezes of purposeless impulse. ‘able, when it was confined within clearly | 
Every talker knows the stimulating | marked limits by the restraining force of 
power exercised by a person who, it is | its earthy boundaries. The aim of talk 
evident, has resolutely set himself to listen. | should be like the aim of a flying arrow— | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


He feels all the energies of his mind called | to hit the mark; but to this end there 

out; he cannot afford to think or speak | must be a mark to hit, that is, there must 

carelessly, but he feels that he must rouse | be a listener who is a listener indeed. 
| himself as if for an encounter. Even if; Listening of the right order can never be 
the conversation be far removed from any- successfully counterfeited. J may, indeed, 
thing like debate, the presence of a real | just remark in passing that hypocrisy 
listener is a stimulus as effective as, and | of any kind is not so often successful | 
much more pleasant than, that of a watchful | as we may be inclined to think. We see 
antagonist. The talker has none of the| through many deceptions which we do 
fear of conflict, but only an intense desire | not care to say we see through, because 
to do justice to himself and to his theme, | we like peace, and are inclined to let 
for he sees thai there is a possibility of | sleeping dogs lie. Who does not know 
perfect and complete appreciation. There where he has none, or only half, of the 
is a market opened for his wares, and he | attention of the person to whom he is 
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talking? We do not perhaps see it in the | 
vacant or wandering eye, or in the hardly | 
visible impatient gesture ; but feel it, anda 
sudden, deadly chill falls upon our spirits ; 
an unaccountable seizure paralyses our 
minds. If we are telling a good story, it 
seems at once to have lost all its humour; 
if we are expounding some new theory, its 
interest or beauty appears to have vanished ; 
if we are in the midst of an argument, we 
don’t care any longer for convincing our 
antagonist, so we summarily draw things 
to a conclusion, and feel inexpressibly re- 
lieved when we have got out the last 
word. 

There is something to be said concern- | 
ing the second paradox of which I spoke, 
that one of the worst of all listeners is the 
man who does nothing but listen. Even 
if you know you are being heard with 
interest and attention—and of this, as I 
have said, you become instinctively aware 
—still it is generally hard to get along 
with comfort, in the absence of some | 
audible sign of the fact. You want to 
hear an occasional remark of some kind, 
even if it be not a very brilliant one; for 
it is necessary to make the friction of 
mind upon mind a thing of palpable con- 
sciousness. ‘Then, too, even the simplest 
remarks help to show how far your hearer 
has followed you, to what extent he has 
grasped your meaning, and what are the 
points in your conversation which strike 
him most forcibly, and interest him 
most keenly. Indeed, the slightest re- | 
sponse is helpful to a talker in more | 
ways than can be mentioned. Even if it | 
betray some misapprehension, it is useful 
as an indicator of the path to be taken. 
To return to the figure I have already 
used, it acts in the same way as the canal 
embankment, and keeps the flood of talk 
within boundaries which will indeed nar- 
row it, but at the same time make it more | 
serviceable. 

The value of a listener who can at the 
right moment become the speaker, is en- | 
hanced by the fact that his occasional | 
contributions to the conversation give | 
the principal talker physical and mental | 
breathing times, and enable him to collect 
and arrange one set of thoughts, which 
has slipped away while he has been deal- 
ing with another. These moments of 
repose are often felt to be absolutely 
necessary; in fact, there are few things 
in conversation more terrible than that 
attentive silence which seems most com- 
plete when you are in the midst of that 


'bad listeners; but there are 


involved sentence which you know you 
can never finish, or have just begun that 
argument which you see will inevitably 
bring you to grief. There are people who, 
whenever you begin to talk, will give you 
plenty of rope; and the result is that 
you hang yourself in the most satisfactory 
manner. They will not help you; they 
will not even contradict you: they know 
if you go on at that pace you will before 
long contradict yourself most effectually. 
This too silent attention is certainly not 
a common defect; and it is perhaps 
because we are so unused to it, that we 
find it so trying. Very few talkers can 
ever finish a sentence neatly, because they 


|are so constantly interrupted, that they 


get very little practice in the art. They 
are equally used to hearing every step of 
an argument questioned, and so they lose 
all logical force when in the company of 
some men who will allow them to com- 


| plete their train of reasoning—if they can. 


When I contemplate these perplexities, I 
am inclined to think that our usual habits 
of interruption, if not exercised with 
absolute rudeness, are after all the best ; 


| for one of the essentials of conversation, as 
distinguished from 


speechifying, is a 
certain fragmentariness and unsystematic 
spontaneity, both of which are lost when 
a man feels compelled to round his 
sentences, and arrange his thoughts in a 
logical order. 

Bad listeners are of many kinds: too 
many to be easily enumerated. I have 
already spoken of those who will not 
listen, and who may be called morally 
others — 
and a very numerous class —who are, 


| more or less, mentally deficient; and these 


cases, it must be seen, are quite hopeless. 
The man who is simply indisposed to give 


| you his attention may be vanquished by 


some extraordinary display of vocal force 
or mental vivacity; that is, you may 
either shout down his apathetic indiffer- 
ence, or (and this is, of course, the more 
scientific method) you may rouse his 
interest, and stimulate his curiosity in 
spite of himself. But between you and 
the man who cannot listen, there is fixed 


'an impregnable fortress of incapacity. 
This incapacity is of many kinds, and is 


often met with where we should least 
expect it; it arises from many causes, 
and its manifestations are so various, that 


| it is difficult either to number or to classify 


them. 
Some people are prevented from listen- 
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ing by a sort of mental instability and 
waywardness ; accompanied by a lawless 
predominance of the associative faculties. 
A person of this order gives you his 
attention for one or two minutes, and 
then you see that his mind has left you 


altogether, and gone away on some excur- | 


sion of its own. Jenkinson is expounding 
some lofty scientific theory to Dobbs, 
when he suddenly observes the eye of Mr. 


D. fixed upon him with a vacant stare, and | 
|limit, become nervously impatient for 


there is also a curious smile, for which he 


fails to find a reasonable cause in any | 
He (Jenkinson) is | 


remark he has made. 
modestly conscious of the many merits of 
his conversation, but thinks that they are 
of a solid order, and does not lay claim to 
any decided gift of humour. Whence, then, 


that look of quiet amusement, which | 


| 


narrow, who can only listen within a 
certain range. Talk about some subjects, 
and you have their ear at once; enter 
upon others, and, though you may be 
a golden-mouthed conversationalist, they 
will only look distressed and bored. 

Then there are others who may be called 
conversational Athenians, who will listen 
to you on any subject, celestial or terres- 
trial, grave or gay, for the space of five 
minutes; but, the moment you pass that 


some new thing. In obedience to their 
demands, you hop about from subject to 


| subject, with movements about as easy 


irradiates the not otherwise expressive | 


face of Mr. Dobbs? Jenkinson wonders 


much as he solemnly goes on with the | 


unfolding of his theory. At last the 
exposition is completed. ‘“ These are my 
views,” he says, in conclusion ; “ now tell 


me candidly, Dobbs, do you think that | 


Professor Binks has a leg left to stand 
upon?” “Why, to tell you the truth,” 
replies Dobbs, with the most radiant good 
nature, “ Iam afraid I have not been listen- 


and graceful as those of a dancing-bear; 
and, at last, you gain your release, 
completely tired out by your saltatory 
performances. 

Some people listen critically, and con- 
stantly interrupt you to make some 
miserable correction. You happen, quite 
casually, to make the striking and novel 
remark, that “modern science has put a 
telegraphic girdle round the world,” when 
Mr. Wright begs pardon for breaking the 
thread of your talk, but he hardly thinks 


| your statement is literally accurate ; he 


ing very carefully to the last few argn- | 


ments. Your mention of Darwin reminded 
me so forcibly of Charlie Chester’s monkey, 
and then I got to thinking of the picnic 
which the Chesters gave last summer, 
when the little brute tore off old Miss 
Grice’s bonnet and wig, and put them on 
its own head, concluding the performance 
by flinging them into a basin full of salad. 
I remember Charlie saying they would do 
for the dressing. A more ludicrous 
scene you could not imagine: I always 


feel inclined to laugh when I think of | 
/not only your conversation, but that of 


it!” 

It is much to be feared that Jenkinson, 
so far from feeling inclined to langh, 
feels inclined to be rather cross, when he 
finds that he has been wasting his scien- 
tific sweetness upon the desert air of Mr. 
Dobbs’ pleasures of memory. But cross- 
ness is of no use under such circumstances. 


may be mistaken, but he believes no cable 
is yet laid between the east of Asia and 
the western coast of America.” This kind 
of thing happens half-a-dozen times in the 
course of an hour without contributing 
to the conversation a single word which 
is worth hearing or remembering. Men 
like Mr. Wright can only be regarded as 
social nuisances, and should be snubbed 
accordingly. 

I am drawing near to the close of this 
essay. Let me say, in conclusion, that of 
all bad listeners, the worst and most 
terrible to encounter is the man who is so 
fond of listening that he wishes to hear, 


every other person in the room. The 
voices most difficult to catch are of course 
those which are most distant; and accord- 
ingly, the gentleman who has this little 
failing, gives one-third of his mind to you, 
who are sitting by his side, and two-thirds 


|to the strong-minded lady from New 


Poor Dobbs has a volatile nature, and you | 


can never say fifty words to him without 


dropping something which will inevitably | 


transport him from your side into some 
unknown world. Dobbs has his uses, un- 
doubtedly ; but it is quite clear that 
Providence never intended him for a 
listener. 

There are people who are mentally 





England, who is haranguing a congenial 
coterie half-a-dozen yards off. Sometimes 
his interest becomes so painfully excited, 
that he feels bound to inform you of your 
comparative insignificance, and says, with 
a sweet smile, “ Excuse me for a moment, 
but I just wish to hear what Miss Hominy 
is saying, as to the fitness of women for 
nautical pursuits.” When Miss Hominy 
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has concluded, he is anxious for you to go | | 
on again; but probably, you have had | 
enough of this example of the fearful | 


They say the ways of a woman 

Can puzzle the wisest yet ; 

I wot, she can never be harder to guide 
Than the old North Sea in a fret. 


consequences of a neglect of the art of| I think I shall drown when my day is done; 


listening. 


THE SQUALL 
THE nighest shave of death I’ve had ? 
Well, wait till my pipe’s alight, 
Throw a log of the drift-wood on the blaze, 
And I’ll spin you a yarn to-night. 
Danger! you’ll meet it upon the deep, 
Nor shun it upon the land ; ; 
I take it, the sea and the shore alike, 
Are held in God’s mighty hand. 


Many’s the tug and the tussle, 
The sea and I have had, 

Since I sailed away to the whale 
When I was a bit of a lad. 

But not on the GreenJand waters, 

Among the floes and the pack, 

And not on the great Atlantic, 

With the gales upon our track ; 

And not wheré breakers whiten the reefs, 
By the cliffs of Elsinore, 

Have I been through such a perilous time, 
As last week, a mile from shore. 

There was me, and Bill, and Mather, 

All good sea-faring men ; 

I can handle a rope as well as most, 
Though I’m past three-score and ten. 


oy 
J? 


The wind was whispering like a bairn, 

In the merry April weather, 

The great blue sea and the great blue sky 
Seemed met like friends together. 

We'd got a fair lot of fish aboard, 

I turned to say to Mat, 

We might steerto shore: when he gripped my arm, 
And swore, ‘‘ Look thou at that.” 

Over the calm sea, black and keen, 

Blotting the glow of it all, 

Fast, and fierce, and cruel, and strong, 

It came, it came, the squall. 

The crested waves to its summons sprang, 

Like tigers around the boat ; 

Down swept the drift, wild yelled the blast, 
Were we still alive, and afloat ? 

Gone, the spot that marked the rock-buoy ; 
Gone, the far faint line of home; 

There was nothing but hissing water and wind, 
The very air was foam. 

Mather baled and baled, I strove with the sheet, 
She laboured—fit to fill, 

None on us spoke, save just to shout 

To the helmsman, ‘‘ Mind her, Bill.”’ 


I’m none soft hearted, but I thought, 
How the bairns, at play on the sand, 
Were watching to see the boat come in, 
And help with the fish to land. 


I thought of the hearths clean swept for us 
And the poor old wife, and all, 

While the waves poured over the gunwale, 
And we tossed and drove in the squall. 
And I thought a prayer to Him who trod 
On the waters, and said, “‘ Be still ;”’ 
Mebby a Hand we could not see, 

Held the rudder, along with Bill. 


We weathered it, we rounded the Nab, 

And cleared our eyes from the sea, 

And just shook hands, and hauled down sail, 
And took to the oars, we three. 


And I'd liefer rest in the deep, 
Than monlder up in the churchgarth there, 
| Where the earthworms burrow and creep. 
I’ve served the sea these sixty year, 
When it calls, as it will, I know, 
I’ll be none so loath to hear its voice, 
And say good-bye, and go. 
I shall better sleep where the billows 
Sing to the seaman’s soul, 
| Than where restless footsteps tramp and pass, 
| And weary church bells toll. 
But, till I hear and answer, 
| The great sea’s solemn call, 
I shall never so near touch hands with death 
As on that spring ~~ in the squall. 


LEGENDS AND TRADITIONS OF 
ENGLISH COUNTIES 
NorrinGHAMSHIRE: Branpreta, “ THE Nor- 
rmincgHamM Caprarn.”—TuHE INSURRECTION 
At PENTRIDGE AND BUTTERLEY. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 
In the year 1817, hard times and the 
| popular discontent at Tory rule and the 
| Tory reaction after the final victory of 
| Waterloo, began to culminate. This a ungry 
restlessness at the Tory resistance to 
reform rose to its highest pitch, as might 
have been expected ; not in the fat agricul- 
| tural southern counties, where the labourers 
were as stupid as draught oxen and about 
las much their own masters; but in 
the midland and the northern counties, 
where skilled workmen congregated to 
discuss their intoierable grievances, and 
dreamt of some remedy, however desperate. 
The Prince Regent’s vicious and selfish life 
had given a point to the demagogues of the 
day, ‘and there is no doubt that | “the first 
gentleman in Europe” was as much de- 
| tested by the Radical mechanics of York- 
| shire and Nottinghamshire, as if he had been 
| a Tiberius in iniquity and a Nero in cruelty. 
| To drive this discontent to some tangible 
| shape, Lord Liverpool sentamong those rest- 
less, turbulent, and ignorant, but sincere 
men, spies who were paid to urge them to 
| open rebellion. Once in arms, Liverpool 
| knew that he had the power to check all 
'such troublesome reformers by blow of 
sword, or shock of bullet. In this mis- 
chievous and unrighteous way the mal- 
contents were led to their ruin and their 
death. 
Of Brandreth, alias “the Nottingham 
| Captain,” wholed this rising of 1817, littleis 
| known ; but, according to local Derbyshire 


and Nottinghamshire tradition, he was a 
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man of great power and energy, who in 
these dark times loomed suddenly like a 
giant on the horizon. In foolish Richard’s 
time he might have been a Wat Tyler or 
an Artevelde. But coming in the Wel- 
lington epoch, he arose a mere ugly 
spectre to warn the coronetted obstructives 
of the danger of the eternal stagnation of 
Conservatism. 

This petty revolution of two days 
assumed a visible form on Sunday morn- 
ing the 8th of June, 1817, on the borders 
of Derbyshire, especially at Pentridge and 


Butterley. Early on that morning some 
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| gun, pistol, and sword in the parish, 


‘and had 


forty pikes to spare hid in 


a stone quarry. He then asked where 


| the guns at Butterley were, and said that 


iron founders, who had come from the | 


iron works at Butterley to Pentridge on 
some gardening business, entered 
parlour of the White Horse in that place, 
and were astonished to find the room full of 
excited people (about forty), all gathered 
round a stern man in a brown great-coat 
and grey trousers, who sat at a central 
table, pointing out with his finger places 
on a map which lay before him. He 
was a stern, savage-looking fellow, and 
talked undisguised treason of the most 
outspoken and gory character. A fine 
young man with a florid complexion, 
named George Weightman, seemed to act 
as special henchman and aide-de-camp to 
Brandreth, ‘the Nottingham Captain,” as 
this rebel leader was generally called by 
his followers; and near him stood another 
active adherent, a man afterwards hung 
and beheaded. Brandreth, whom every 


the | 


new comer questioned as to their move- | 


ments, repeatedly declared that nothing 
could be done till the Government was 
overthrown. Brandreth was pointing 
out to the workmen present the places 
(marked with crosses) on the canvas-lined 
map where their friends had agreed to 
assemble on the Monday night at dusk. 
The Pentridge people were to meet at 
Pentridge, the Wingfield people near a 
stone quarry. Others were to fali in at 
the border of Nottingham Forest at two on 
Tuesday morning as they marched on Not- 
tingham. Brandreth promised also risings 
at Sheffield and Manchester and all at the 
same hour, ten o'clock on the Monday 
night. 

Presently William Turner (another 
comrade of Brandreth, afterwards ex- 
ecuted with him), came in 
the Pentridge people for the list of their 
guns and pikes. 


had yet been made out, he said that his 
parish, Wingfield, was more forward than 
Pentridge, as they had noted down every 


and asked | 


On being told none | 


they must go and demand them, and if 
they were not quietly given up they must 


/go in and take them. Then Brandreth, to 


whom every one appealed as to the hour of 
marching, the general rising, and the way 
of obtaining arms, recited the following 
verses of his own in a wild excited way— 

Every man his skill must try, 

He must turn out and not deny ; 

No bloody soldier must he dread, 

He must come out and fight for bread ; 

The time is come, you plainly see, 

The Government oppos’d must be. 

A man named Joseph Weightman was 
then sent off to Nottingham (fourteen 
miles distant), to see how their friends went 
on, money being first collected round the 
room for his expenses. This scout of the 
rebels carried a letter written by Brand- 
reth. A man named Mac Kerswick then 
said, looking round the room, that he 
thought there were too many there for 
that business, and soon after went out, as 
if alarmed at the conspirators’ daring. 

In the course of this wild talk William 
Turner said, “The fact was, the badger 
must be drawn, and when he ran out, they 
would shoot him.” 

“In my own parish, Wingfield,” Turner 
went on to say, “we have got some little 
vermin to kill, and we must kill them 
before we leave.” 

Upon this, Anthony Martin, an iron 
worker from Butterley, who had dropped 
into the White Horse with a friend by 
accident, remarked “that they should 
mind, for there were constables in the 
room, himself and a man named Shirley 
Asbury,” upon which Brandreth’s men 
threatened to cram the two constables up 
the chimney. Brandreth, too, swore they 
would shoot any one that opposed them, 
or any one that said anything about them. 
The men present were iron founders, 
stocking makers, and field labourers, 
and all listened eagerly to the “ Notting- 
ham Captain.” The rebels, confident of 
success, swore that every village should kill 
its own vermin, for that farm-yard meta- 
phor seemed to exactly hit their fancy. 
They particularly spoke of firing straw 
before the door of Colonel Halton, a 
magistrate at Wingfield, and shooting 
him when he came out. Then they were 
to march on and meet Sheffield and Chester- 
field at Butterley. There they had planned 
to kill Mr. Jessop, Mr. Goodwin, and Mr. 
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Wragg, of the iron-works there, and to take | were several men near the mysterious 
possession of the place. At Nottingham, | “ Nottingham Captain” at the time, and 
Brandreth said there would be plenty of men | all of them (strange to say) carried guns ; 
and a hundred guineas each for them. It|and William Turner began loading his 
would be like a journey of pleasure, and they | piece with bullets as he walked on to what 
would after that go down the river (pro- | seemed a rendezvous at Hunt’s barn, a 
bably the Trent), and carry the gamefurther. | lonely, disused place in a field of Colonel 
Brandreth, staunch to business and in- |} Halton’s. 

different to loud chatter and vapouring| ‘Come, lads,” cried George Weight- 
rant, now wanted a barrel of gunpowder, | man; “I expect an engagement very soon 
that he might show the Pentridge men | with Jessop’s men at Butterley furnace.” 
the way to make cartridges, the desire to| Thomas Turner, a man to whom Brand- 
possess and to burn which seemed fast|reth had promised a good gun if he 
spreading in this amiable society. Now| marched with them, then asked William 
and then he drew a favoured man aside, | Turner who the stranger (Brandreth) was, 





and talked with him under breath, and so 
the lava began to creep and creep from the 
crater. 

On Monday night, theninth of June, about 
half-pasteight,a labourer of Southwingfield, 
named Shipman, was standing at the door 


of the house where he lodged. Brandreth, | 


George Weightman, and some others came 
up, and Shipman, knowing Weightman, 
asked him where they were going. Weight- 
man replied, ‘To an old barn up in the 
field, where there was to be a meeting of 
the towns of Wingfield, Critch, Pentridge, 
and Alfreston. There were arms and 
powder there, and more would be found 
on the way to Nottingham. A band of 
music and thousands of friends were to 
meet them at Nottingham forest. There 
would be plenty of churches along the 
road to get lead from for bullets. At 
Nottingham there would be bread, beef, 
and half a pint of rum for every man.” 


“But what about the poor women and | 


children ? ” cried Shipman. 

Brandreth said that a provisional go- 
vernment would be formed in London, and 
sent down to the country to relieve the 
wives and children of those who had gone 
on the march. 

An old woman standing by tapped 


Brandreth on the shoulder at this, and | 


said, ‘‘ My lad we have got a magistrate 
here.” 


Brandreth replied, “Ah! but'you willsoon | 
have a different onefrom your one, that will | 
allow you plenty.” And went on to say that | 


England, Ireland, and France were all to 
rise that night at ten o’clock, and the 
northern ciouds would come 
and sweep all before them, and every 
man that refused to go should be shot on 
the spot. 

This conversation took place opposite the 


meeting-house at Southwingfield, very | 


There | 


near to Colonel Halton’s gate. 





down also | 


to which Turner replied— 

“Our captain from Nottingham.” 

About a hundred yards further, as- 
|tonished Turner saw about a score of 
| men pour out of the at first apparently 
| deserted old barn. They all carried, 
Turner could see, as they approached, 
| pikes, swords, or guns. On Weightman’s 
| deciding to meet the Pentridge people in 
| the field of a man named Topham, Brand- 
| reth marshalled the men into ranks; and 
|Thomas Turner had a bag of bullets 
| given him to carry, as he preferred that 
| passive occupation to carrying a gun. 
| The next step was to go round to hostle 
| houses and obtain arms by fair means or 
foul. 
One of the first demands for arms was 
made at the house of a farmer named 
| Tomlinson, at Southwingfield. We gather 
| from his evidence at Brandreth’s trial, at 
| Derby, the following particulars :— 
Henry Tomlinson deposed “that on 
| Monday night, the ninth of June, about 
half-past nine, or a quarter before ten, a 
man came to him from Mr. Hardwick’s 
house—it is not a quarter of a mile. He 
gave him some information, in conse- 
quence of which he locked the house door 
_and went out with his wife into the yard; 
they staid there about ten or fifteen 
/minutes before he saw anybody come, 
then a body of men came to the house, 
and came in at one end of the yard; there 
appeared to him to be between thirty and 
forty, some of them were armed with 
pikes, and some with guns; the pikes 
were such as he saw then on the table. 
When they came to the door, they began 
to rattle it; he asked them what they 
| wanted ; they said, ‘ You and your gun.’ 
He does not know whether the prisoner 
‘was there; he said they should have 
neither ; he had a gun, but it was gone to 
Ashover to be mended. The person whom 
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| 
they called captain asked for him and his | Park. On the ninth of June last, at night, 


gun, but it was too dark to see his person. 


The captain said if he did not open the | 
door they would break it; that they | 


would search the house. As the witness 
was going up to the door, he saw William 


Turner, he also saw William Barker, and | 


he said to each of them ‘Are you one, 


William ?’ and both of them said ‘ Yes.’ He | 
unlocked the door, and went in, and the | 


captain and another man followed him. 
He had left his gun on the bed tester; he 


brought it down, the captain demanded it | 


from him, and he delivered it to him; the 
-aptain took it out of doors, and he went and 
stood close to the door, and the captain 
said, ‘You must go along with us.’ He 
said he would not go, they said he must 


go—he had better go that night than stop | 


till morning; that if he stopped till 
morning, there was a great gang coming 
from Sheffield, and a great cloud out of 


the North, which would sweep all before | 


it. He said he would not go that night, 
that if he must go, he would stay till the 
morning ; and then the captain cocked his 
gun, and presented it at him, and swore 
he would shoot him if he would not go. 
Then he said, ‘No, no, I will not stand 
out ; I will go a little way, but it shall not 
be far.’ Before the captain threatened 
to shoot him some cried out, ‘Smite 
his head off;’ others cried, ‘Let him 
go,’ and others said, ‘ Never mind him;’ 
then he says the captain said they were 
going to Nottingham, and must be there 
between eight and nine o’clock; that it 
would not be necessary to go further than 
Nottingham, for London would be taken 


before they got there. The witness said to | 


George Weightman, ‘ Are you one?’ and 
he said ‘Yes.’ He said he thought ita 
very hard thing to take him from that 


lonely place, and to leave his wife behind ; | 
| 


he said, ‘It is to go a little way, and you 
may turn back again.’ 
and they gave him a pike like one of 
those on the table; he asked them to let 


him carry his own gun, the captain said | 


he should not, and they gave him a 
pike. He went about three hundred yards 
with them, and then George Weightman 
bid him give him the pike, and he did, 
and got home.” 


At the farm of Mrs. Hepworth, in| 


Southwingfield Park, the first blood was 


shed ; in fact, a cold-blooded murder was | 


committed. At the trial, this farmer’s 
wife deposed the following :— 
“TI occupy a farm in Southwingfield 


LEGENDS AND TRADITIONS. 


| 
He says he went, 
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one son, two daughters, two men servants, 
and myself, were the family in the house. 
My family were disturbed that night by a 
jlarge number thundering at the door, 
demanding my guns and servants. In 
consequence of that I got up and went 
down-stairs, and called out ‘The door is 
not to be opened,’ for I would not part 
with the men and guns. They afterwards 
attacked the windows on both sides of the 
house; the kitchen-window towards the 
back of the house was broken, I did not see 
| by whom; the shutters were forced into 
the middle of the room, and they broke the 
glass quite out, and it fell both ways; 
myself, my son William, my daughter 
Emma, and two men servants, Robert Fox 
and Robert Walters, were all in the 
kitchen. The people on the outside of the 
house said to my son William, ‘We must 
|have your guns and your men, or we 
will blow your brains ont.’ After the 
window was broken they fired immedi- 
ately. Robert Walters was shot dead 
almost instantly ;, he died in a few 
minutes after he received the wound. He 
was sitting down on a chair, opposite 
| the window, as I thought, to put on his 
| boot; he was shot in the right side of the 
| neck. They still went on demanding the 


| guns.” 
| Directly the kitchen window fell in, and 

the cruel shot was fired, Mrs. Hepworth 
said to her small and frightened garrison— 

“We must give up the guns, or we shall 
all be murdered.” 

A gun, which had been hid away in the 
cellar for safety, was then eagerly fetched 
up and delivered to Brandreth, who had 
| himself fired the murderous shot; but 
the stubborn farmer’s wife still refused 
the men. 

* You shan’t have the men,” she cried ; 
* you have shot one already.” 

Brandreth’s party replied, “ We will 
serve you the same, unless you let us 
| have the other man.” 

They did not, however, commit any 
more acts of violence; but after they were 
gone, the reassured men at Hepworth’s 
found several large stones near the door, 
| and a pike, which had been used to drive 
| the door in. 

Elijah Hall’s was another house (about 
|a quarter of a mile from Langley Park) 
which the Brandreth party attacked at 
| Southwingfield. Elijah had returned home 
|from his mill that Monday night about 
eleven p.m. Ten minutes after he heard 
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footsteps at the door. Presently rough | 
voices asked if any men had been there | 
that night for guns; and, to get “shut” of 
them, Hall slyly answered that some men 
had been before, and taken away all the 
—_ he had. The party then went 
away; but, five minutes after, some thirty 
men, armed with guns and pikes, came 
into the yard, and demanded muskets ; 
when he denied that he had any fire-arms. 


They told him that he had better deliver | 
| marched up the town of Pentridge, they 


them quietly, or the house would be fired, 
and he would lose his life. All this time 
poor Elijah was trembling in the court- | 
yard, locked out by his own garrison, who | 
had turned the key when the good man 
ventured forth to parley. He was told by 
the besiegers that he had better open the 
door. Rushes were then made at the door; 
but, these failing, they cried out to Brand- 


reth, “ Captain, how must it be?” An 
order was then bellowed to fire at the 
door, if it was not opened at once. The | 


garrison, upon that, came to terms, a| 
window was opened, a gun handed out, 
and the door was opened. Brandreth 
then insisted that Elijah Hall should go 
with them; but Hall resolutely refused. | 
One of the party, however, cried, “ He has 
sons.” And Brandreth said, “If he has 
sons, we will have them.” They told 
Hall that they wanted a bigger loaf and 
the times would be altered. The Notting- 
ham Captain and about a dozen others 
then went into the house. 

As they pushed in, Brandreth said to | 
Elijah— 

“T’'ll blow your brains out, if you don’t 

et your sons up quickly.” 
On Hall’s saying he would not give 
them up, Brandreth cursed him, gave 
him two pushes with the muzzle of his 
gun, and, on his still refusing, presented 
his gun, and, on a third refusal, cocked it. 
But William Turner cried, ‘‘ Don’t; ” and | 
others cried, “‘ We will fetch them out of | 
bed ourselves.” Brandreth then lit a candle 
at the fire and went up-stairs, rummaging 
about with his men. There was a great 
noise and wrangle, till they descended, 
bringing Elijah’s boys, partly dressed; but | 
they found no more guns, though there 
were several concealed. On Hall asking 
the captain whither he was bound, he 
replied with frankness— 

“ To Nottingham, which would be taken 
by that time, as there was a general rising | 
throughout the country ; and it was their | 
intention to wipe off the National Debt, | 
and begin all fresh. They should pull | 


| 


oa 
5 





| lights 
| thing very unusual going on. 


| when daylight came,” 


down the Parliament House, and break up 
the old laws. 

The rioters were formed two deep, and 
sergeants had been appointed to com- 
mand the different divisions. At the 
Bull Hill, at the end of Pentridge, they 
| were halted a quarter of an hour, and 
near the meeting-house Brandreth fired 
his gun, to warn the Ripley and Butterley 
people. James Weightman had a hat full 
of bullets. As the Captain’s little army 


knocked at many doors and truculently 
demanded arms, and at one house took out 
a pony, to mount a messenger for Not- 
tingham. 

At Butterley, Brandreth and his men 
halted at the furnace gate of Mr. Jessop’s 
iron-works, and knocked; on Mr. Goodwin, 
the managing clerk, coming out, Brandreth 
told him he wanted his men. In his evi- 


| dence at the trial, Mr. Goodwin deposed— 


““We had, before Monday the ninth of 
June, many of our men sworn in as 
special constables—about a hundred of 
them ; the neighbourhood was in a very 
disturbed state,” he says. “I brought my 
men together on the night of the ninth of 
June, and I kept them at Ripley till day- 
light in the morning. In the course of the 
night I heard guns fired, horns blowing, 
shouts and different noises throu ghout the 
night at a distance ; the first shot I heard 
was about twelve o’clock; we had seen 
and heard noises before in the 
villages; it appeared as if there was some- 
I appre- 


| hended that our works would be attacked 


this being in June, 


| “the greater part of my men went home, 


the others, twelve or thirteen, stayed at 
the works.” . . “When they came 
to the door of the foundry, Brandreth 
gave them the word, ‘halt, to the right 
face, front,’ and they did so. The prisoner 
had a gun in his hand, a pistol in a belt 
like an apron, twisted round; the men 
formed a sort of curved line opposite the 
gate; the prisoner knocked at the gates 
with the butt end of his gun; I asked him, 
‘What do you want, what is your object 
here?’ He said, ‘We want your men.’ I 
said, ‘You shall not have one of them. 
You are too many already, unless you were 
going for a better purpose. Disperse, 


_depend upon it the law will be too strong 


for you; you go with halters round your 
necks, you will all be hanged’—the 
prisoner made no reply to this.” 

After an episode at the Butterley Iron 
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SAFELY MARRIED. 


Mills, where Brandreth was boldly con- | 


fronted, the rebels marched round the works, 
and, returning to the turnpike-road, made 


straight for Ripley Town End, where they | 


halted and shouted three times, to sum- 
mon the Heage and Belper people, from 
whom a detachment was expected. They 
then moved on to Cudnor, on the high 
road to Nottingham; and from thence to 
Langley Mill, where they forced a gun 
and a recruit from Mr. Raynor. At 
Langley Mill they met George Weightman 
returning from Nottingham; and, as he 
rode along the ranks, he replied to several 
questions about the state of things in Not- 
tingham, by saying all was going on well: 
the soldiers kept quiet in barracks; the 
town was taken, and all they had to do 
was to march forward. 

A little before “twelve on the same 
night as these various events occurred, 
namely, Monday, the ninth of June, 1817, 
William Roper, a man who lived in the 
stand at the race-course, in the centre of 
Nottingham Forest, three quarters of a 
mile from Nottingham, was returning to 
his home from the town, was warned of 
danger, and soon after saw about a hun- 
dred men, armed with poles and pikes, 
standing in a line, two deep. 
and the man who had warned him were 
hurrying off the race-course to escape 


As Roper | 


these men, ten of them followed Roper | 


and his friend, and brought down their 
pikes to the charge to stop them. Roper 
reached his house with his friend, and 
soon after the men drew up under the 
stand, as if waiting for something. They 


knocked at Roper’s door, and demanded | 


fire-arms. Roper owned he had some, but 
told them he would not deliver them up; 


and they told him, if he did not, they | 


should be under the necessity of breaking 
open the door and taking them by force. 

“If you do so,” cried Roper, “I will 
blow out the brains of the first man that 
enters.” 

They replied, “ Will you?” and a man 
(probably Brandreth) then shouted for the 
men with the fire-arms to come forward. 
It must have been an anxious moment 
for Roper. There was a bustle on the 
flagstones under the race-stand piazzas 
before his door; but, nevertheless, 
attempt was made to force an entry. 
They merely asked what fire-arms he 
had, and learning that he had a rifle piece 
and a fusee, they asked him to give it 
them or sell it to them, and at the last 
refusal marched quietly on. 


” 


came 
| woman, gentle or simple, subjugated by 
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SAFELY MARRIED. 





BY THE AUTHOR oF “casTE,” ‘‘AN EXPERIENCE,” 
** paisy’s Triaus,” &c., &c. 
comeneiennee 


CHAPTER I. 

Tar my lovely tricksy charge, Elfie 
Eldrich, had been that morning at last 
“safely married,” as I was fool enough to 
express it, was the secret of the exquisite 
sense of relief and of leisure with which I 
sank into my favourite chair, by my now 
quiet and lonely fireside, in the fading 
twilight of an autumn afternoon. 

* At last safely married!” “ At last!” 
and the child was now but nineteen! Yet 
what a life she had led me, for just 
past three years ! 

Elfie had developed early as to her 
physical womanhood—Indian-born girls 
often do—for the rest, whether her dainty 
and delicate body held a woman’s heart 
and soul, or only such subtle essence as 
might animate a fairy changeling, 1 could 
not say. The story of her life must tell. 

Meanwhile, I had given up my guardian- 
ship, transferred my responsibility. 

Elfie was “safely married,” and to a 
husband whose only fault seemed to me 
his youth, and that only fault was as far 
as possible corrected by the seriousness, 
the strength and steadfastness, and solid 
sterling worth of his character. If his one 
fault was his youth, his one folly seemed 
to be his love; and that one folly had 
certainly helped to endear him to the old 
woman who tells this story. He must 
have been of ice and iron, stock or stone, 
not to be fascinated by Elfie, as he saw 
her. Was not I, old woman as I was, and 
with ample opportunities of knowing her 
(if she had been able to be known) very 
much her slave ? Was not every one who 
into contact with her, man or 


| her varying charms ? 


no | 


As I sat in the autumn twilight, toast- 


|ing my toes and comforting my old knees 


by the first fire of the season, and watched 
the large long swaying, in the soft and 
damp, but wild wind, of russeting beech- 
boughs, I recognised that my bondage had 
been somewhat galling, and felt it un- 
utterably pleasant to be thus alone, at 
rest, with a sense that my last bit of work 
was done, that Elfie was “safely married!” 

In the west, behind the pine-crowned 
hill which guarded Braithwait, Elfie’s 
future home, there was still a faint glare 
of stormy sunset light. Perhaps, while I 


believed I was watching for its final 
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fading, soothed by the sough of the wind, | telling me such a lie as that Elfie, Miss 
and made drowsy by the rocking of the | Eldritch, was married this morning ? ” 
boughs, I fell asleep. I think I must have | Something in his voice betrayed to me, 
fallen asleep, for I was presently strangely | what his careless manner tried to hide, 
startled by hearing steps and voices in my | that he was strongly agitated. 

little hall. There was, it seemed to me, | “My servant Hannah, who is, I can 
excited altercation between Hannah, my | assure you, very far from being idiotic, 
old servant, and some masculine intruder. | though she may share, in lesser degree, 
Then my sitting-room door was flung | the misfortune of her mistress in being 
open with energy that was almost violence, | old, told you no lie, Mr. Ramsay, but a 
and Hannah said— simple and very satisfactory truth, in tell- 


“ A gentleman, Miss Hammond, ma’am, 
or one as calls hisself such, knowing as 
he’d have to go far to find another so to 
name him, wanting to see Miss Elfie.” 


“Let him come in and speak to me, | 


Hannah.” 

“That he’ll do, ma’am, me letting or 
no,” answered Hannah, wrathfully, and 
hardly standing sufficiently aside to allow 
her enemy to enter. 

“Mr. Ramsay?” I questioned, not, in 
the uncertain fire-light, absolutely sure 
that the fine fair young man who came in 
was the handsome and hateful Edgar Ram- 


say, who had been, some months since, | 


when I was visiting at a distance from home 
with Elfie, the béte-noir of my existence. 


Here, I may say, that the fact of my | 


having always felt so handsome a young 


fellow “hateful,” should be taken as strong | 


presumptive evidence against him, for | 


always have been, and doubtless for the | 
short time left me always shall be, a} 


weak-hearted fool towards all handsome 


young faces, especially—at my present | 


age | may venture to own this—handsome 
young masculine faces. 


It was not yet a year ago that I had 
known a time of harrowing anxiety—while | 


Elfie’s choice seemed to waver between 


this fine fair young Ramsay, whom I so | 


instinctively mistrusted, and the some- | 
what stern-looking, though still younger | 
owner of Braithwait, whom I knew to be 
“dark, and true, and tender as the north.” | 
First upon one, then upon the other, had 
lighted Mistress Elfie’s will o’ the wisp 
favours. | 
The two young men were cousins. | 
Edgar Ramsay was poor. Allan Braithwait | 
was rich. But had it been the other way my 
choice for Elfie would never have hesitated. | 
I had known Allan Braithwait from his 
boyhood, and of this I am quite positive. 
“Yes, Miss Hammond, Mr. Ramsay,” 
he answered to my question. ‘“ Pray 
excuse this, as it may seem to you, un- 
timely call, and let me know what that 
idiotic old servant of yours means by 


|ing you that Miss Eldritch was married 
| this morning.” 

As I finished speaking, Hannah brought 
|in the lamp and set it on the table. Its 
light fell full upon the young man’s face. 
| Seeing the fall and change of that face— 
| almost like the fall and change from life to 
| death—I felt not only sorry for Mr. Ram- 
|say, but, also, somewhat frightened for 
| Elfie. But why frightened for Elfie? 
| For Elfie, who had been safely married 

that morning. 

I got upand pushed a chair towards my 

| visitor—out of pity. 
He sat down, muttering something 
| between his closed teeth, something be- 
ginning “ The ,’ and which I felt sure 
apostrophised Elfie—not in the manner of 
| calling down a benediction upon her. 

He said nothing more till Hannah—after 
a teasingly deliberate arrangement of the 
window blinds and curtains, making up of 
the fire, sweeping of the hearth, and tidy- 
ing of the room by replacing displaced 
articles of furniture—at last went away. 

Then he asked, and somehow his tone 
and his look left no need for spoken curses. 

“And to whom was Miss Eldritch 
married this morning ? ” 

“To your cousin, Allan Braithwait, of 
Braithwait.” 

“There’s an old woman’s needless and 
useless verbiage about that answer, brief 
though you may think it, Miss Hammond,” 
he said, brutally. “Had you answered 





'*to Braithwait,’ you had answered suffi- 


ciently.” He laughed an evil-sounding, 
mirthless, intentionally insulting laugh. 

Out of pity, and also out of fear, I 
suffered his insolence to pass unrebuked. 
I was dreading what I might have to 
learn of Elfie. 

But I learnt nothing. I asked no ques- 
tions and he volunteered no explanation. 

He sat some little time silent after that 
laugh, pulling at his fair moustache and 
staring into the fire, not letting my pre- 
sence in any way disturb him, though his 
greatly disturbed me. When, at length, 
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he rose, kicking Elfie’s Persian cat which 
came purring about him, he said, 

“T shall take the earliest opportunity of 
offering my congratulations to Mr. and 
Mrs. Allan Braithwait.” Managing to 
make these simple words sound threaten- 
ing and ominous by the voice in which 


“nasty” malignity that gleamed in his 
eyes, he yet forced himself to a smooth 
softness of intonation, as he added, 

“Tf, taken by surprise, in a manner 
not altogether agreeable, my conduct 
towards you this evening, Miss Hammond, 
has not been of unexceptionable courtesy, 
I offer you my heart-felt apologies. Allow 
me, also, to offer you my felicitations on 
the success of your very excusable schemes 


and stratagems for the advantageous settle- | 


ment of your ward.” 
Before I had quite made up my mind 
|| what to answer, he was gone. He left me 


tion, and with my just-sipped cup of 
delicious serenity knocked out of my hand. 

I remembered as significant now many 
things of which I had taken little or no 
heed at the time; among them that Elfie 


|| with plenty of matter for uneasy medita- | 


and, in great part, their hair, and came 


| to have a fixed redness of complexion ? 


they were spoken, and the queer and | 


| 
} 


Soon Hannah came in: scolded me for 
imprudence, shut the window and re-drew 
blind and curtain with emphasis, re-swept 
the hearth which I had disordered with 
wood-ashes, and lingered to gossip, long- 
ing to know every word that had passed 
between me and Mr. Ramsay. 

Then it was supper-time, and then bed- 
time. The day of Elfie’s marriage, her 


| safe and fortunate marriage, had come to 


its close, and my sense of relief and of 
satisfaction had not endured unshaken 
and undisturbed through even thatoneday ! 

My dreams that night were of some vague 
and haunting evil; and the face of that evil 
was always the face of Edgar Ramsay, with 
a malignant light in his blue eyes and a 


| mocking smile on his handsome mouth. 


| Italy, and in the South of France. 


had finally accepted Allan, on the very day 


| Edgar Ramsay had left England to start 
| on a foreign mission. He was at that 
|| time still attached to thediplomatic service. 

In connection with this I also remembered 


how she had perplexed me by her readiness | 
| secutive months of sunshine ? 


to let Allan hurry on her marriage; that 


readiness being altogether inconsistent | 
with her usual teasing, elusive, shifty, | 


changeful, inconclusive ways. 

The atmosphere of my room seemed to 
me to have suddenly grown oppressive. I 
took off some of the wood Hannah had, in 
absence of mind, or of her usual discretion, 
piled on the fire. 
curtains, drew up a blind, and opened one 
of the lattices, conscious of some such 
sensation as poor Gretchen’s, when she 
enters her small chamber, just after Faust 
and Mephistopheles have left it, and cries, 

“ Es ist so schwiil, so dumpfig hie ! ” 

Then, presently, catching sight of my 
old face in the mirror, noting how its 
usual floridness was enhanced by the 
snowy whiteness of my 
langhed at the contrast between the face 
I looked at in that mirror, and the face 
of Gretchen, as mirrored by imagination. 
“Whom the gods love die young.” Who 

|| would wish to believe that Gretchen, that 
|| Juliet, that Desdemona, lived to a good 


I pulled asunder the | 


weather. 
vap-borders, I | 


‘unusually deep, even for a 


CHAPTER II. 


I nearD no more of Edgar Ramsay, 
and the impression made by that sudden 
appearance of his on Elfie’s wedding-day, 
gradually wore off. Elfie and her husband 
were to spend the whole winter abroad, in 
This 


was at Elfie’s wish. Was this wish, I now 


| questioned, born of the desire to postpone, 


as long as possible, any chance of meeting 
Mr. Ramsay, or was it a mere fancy of the 
luxury-loving nature of the creature, to 
endeavour, for once, to secure twelve con- 


I so questioned, with no means of 
answering my own questions. I knew 
that Allan Braithwait would much have 
preferred to spend an English Christmas 
at Braithwait, seeing his lovely young 
wife, for the first time, in the character of 
its mistress, and of Lady Bountiful. But 
Allan’s lovely young wife had yet to learn 
to subjugate her own whims and caprices 
to the wish or will of any other person. 

I had never known such quiet, and such 
leisure, as that of this first winter after 
Elfie’s marriage. We had a fall of snow, 
Yorkshire 
snow-fall, and after it was down we had 
bright, clear, windless, but intensely cold 
The snow began to fall, I re- 
member, on New Year’s Eve, and at the 
end of March it had not all finally melted 


/and disappeared. The muffling effect of 


|| old grandmotherly age, lost their teeth 





this carpeting of quiet, softening and sub- 
duing all out-door sounds, intensified my 
sense of peace and leisure. Mine had 
been a busy active life, and I had never 
had a similar experience. At my age I 
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could not but feel it somewhat of a téte- 
a-téte with Death. Yet I liked it. 

When one is young so many disturbing | 
influences may be at work in one’s heart, 
that even an outwardly quiet life may be 
felt as turbulent and tumultuous. It is 
only in the autumn and winter of one’s | 
existence, as in the autumn and winter of 
the year, that this profound, almost death- 
like stillness can be experienced. 

Mine had been a prematurely early | 
autumn. I was barely thirty, when the | 
tragedy of my life fulfilled itself, when I) 
put on the black, which I never after left | 
off, though, thank God, as the years went 
on, it clothed a cheerful heart; for | was 
saved from settling down to the useless 
stagnation so often the lot of a solitary 
old maid. The death of a sister-in-law, | 
who left my favourite brother encumbered 
by half-a-dozen young children, roused me 
to exertion, and from that time, cares and | 
duties came upon me thick and fast. 

But my past has nothing to do with 
this story. I will only mention here, that 
it was Elfie’s mother who ruined all my 
life, literally ‘“‘doing to death,” my dearest | 
one. And Elfie was like what her mother 
had been at that time, which was many 
long years before she married Elfie’s 
father: therefore, it is probable, that in 
my perpetual fear of being harsh to her 
mother’s child, I spoiled and over-induiged 
Elfie. And then she was so lovely! And 
to her loveliness, as to her mother’s before 
her, I could not help being a slave. 

As I was saying, the quietness of that 
winter was a thing which stands alone in 
all my memories of my life. When I} 
look back upon it, I have the feeling that 
the ticking of my clock, the crackling of | 
my cheery wood fires, the singing of my 
kettle, the chirping of the robins frequent- 
ing my window-sill for crumbs, the noise 
of old Nicholas’s spade and brush as he | 
freed the garden-paths of snow, and the | 
clear note of the postman’s horn, were its 
loudest and most disturbing sounds. 

I did not get many letters from either 
Elfie or her husband. 

Elfie’s brief notes bird-notes, 
chirrupings and twitterings, not songs. 
They concerned only external things: 
where they had been, where they were 
going, what they had done, what they 
were about to do. There was never one 
word of anything thought or felt. Yet 
they were not stupid notes, or childish 
notes; they had a small bright cold | 
cleverness about them. She never spoke | 


were 


land “me” for “we” and “us:” 


'she was the child of Allan’s 


'dancing up my garden! 





: (Conducted by 





in them of her husband, unless as it were 
by implication, by having changed “I” 
she did 
not quite always, however, remember to 
do even this. There had not been one 
outburst of what I, an old maid, had 
thought even Elfie must feel—a young 
wife’s natural rapture in loving, and in 
being loved by one who loved so well, 
and who was so worthy of being well 
loved, as Elfie’s husband ! 

In Allan’s own letters—he several times 
had occasion to write to me on a little 
matter of business connected with ‘ An- 
gela,” of whom I shall, by-and-by, have to 
speak, of whom I need now only say that 
dear old 
tutor, Dr. Richards, and his Italian wife, 
and had been left singularly friendless, 
and in some sort to Allan’s guardian- 
ship. It was Allan’s chivalrous protecting 
championship of Angela, which had been 


'the beginning of active enmity between 


him and his cousin Edgar Ramsay. 

In Allan’s own letters, especially towards 
the end of the winter, I thought I detected 
a strain of depression and of weariness. 
The climate of places in which they had 


'been chiefly staying, but still more the 


dilettante sort of life they had been living, 


| were not likely to suit anyone so earnest, 


so active, and so almost morbidly alive to 
a sense of his responsibilities and consci- 


'entious about them, as Allan Braithwait. 


Was the companionship in which he now 
lived likely to be any more congenial, was 
a question which would force itself upon 
me ? 

[It was May before they came home, 
coming then first to my cottage, because 
Allan wished that some improvements he 
was making at Braithwait, the completion 
of which required his personal supervision, 
should be a surprise for Elfie. 

What a resplendently lovely, radiantly, 
dazzlingly beautiful little creature Elfie 
looked, as, in the full blaze of a May 
afternoon’s sunshine, she sprang out of 
the carriage, at my gate, and came 
It is impossible 
to give any idea of the vividness of the 
shine, and sheen, and sparkle, that seemed 
both to emanate from and to environ her! 
Her dress, which was of tasteful, even if 
somewhat fantastic, richness and bright- 
ness, and of a fashion yet quite unknown 
in our quiet corner of the world, no doubt 
added something to the strange and 
bewildering brilliancy of her effect. 

The small damsel I had taken to help 
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SAFELY MARRIED. 


my old servants (a man, according to all | 


old-maidish traditions, always making so 
much more work in the house, though, in 
justice to Allan Braithwait, I must say, that 
I did not find such traditions hold good 
where he was concerned, his habits being 
simple, and thoughtful consideration for 
others not being with him second nature 
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person I have ever known whom I felt 
inclined implicitly to trust, in spite of 
that silence and the perplexity it caused 


me. Now, since his marriage, he seemed 
more silent than ever; while Elfie was 
more than ever garrulous, whether in 


mere careless indifference to the gloom 


so much as first) was in danger of be- | 
bidding ; or whether, while resenting it 


coming utterly useless in her stunned 


agape admiration of our Elfin Princess, | 


and I found myself inclined to imitate her. 

Elfie seemed really pleased to throw her 
arms round the old woman’s neck again ; 
and her kisses were somewhat different 
from those I had been used to receive from 


Elfie. Elfie’s former kisses had been likethe | 
light,cool,accidental touch of a wind-swayed | 


flower on cheek or forehead. In her kisses 
that day there was some warmth, some 
intention, one might say, some humanity. 
** May I, also, Aunt Hammond?” asked 
Elfie’s husband; and then he, too, kissed 
me, a good, frank, hearty English kiss. 
And very nice of him it was, I thought, to 


do so; for I am not one of those beautiful | 


old ladies whose smooth, peachy cheeks 
seem meant to receive kisses. I was hand- 
some in my youth—that is still to be seen, 
I am told, by the form of my features and 
the fire that can blaze up in my old eyes; 
but I suppose that my good looks were not 
of the kind to wear well, and, also, earlier 
in life than most women, I left off taking 
any heed to preserve them. I treated my- 
self indifferently, and even hardly, exposed 


my unprotected face to all weathers—in | 


garden, orchard, and field. Iam now rough, 


red, and rugged; my whole aspect sug- | 


gesting the Mother Hubbard or the witch 
godmother of the children’s nursery tales. 

I maintain, therefore, that it was very 
nice of Allan Braithwait to kiss me. I 
liked his kiss, and I liked him all the 


better for giving it, although my poor old | | a 
arm 


face blushed furiously (to Elfie’s great 
diversion, as I saw by the dancing glee of 
her mischievous eyes), it was certainly not 
with a blush of anger. 

I don’t know that I am particularly 


|chose, an elvish creature, a 


quick-sighted, but Elfie and her husband | 
had not been many hours under my roof | 


before I discovered that all was not well | 


between them. As thedays wenton, I learnt 
to fear that all was ill, that some deep- 
rooted discord was poisoning their lives. 

I could understand neither of them. 
Allan Braithwait was one of the silent 
people, and silent people always perplex 
me; but he was, also, the only silent 





which so often 
Allan’s face, and made 


rested so heavily on 
it almost for- 


and in defiance of it, wishing to blind and 
to mislead me, I was quite unable to de- 
cide. Garrulous Elfie was certainly even 
more of a riddle and a perplexity to me, at 
this time, than was her silent husband. 
And with that silent husband I was now 
and then quite angry, when, instead of 
listening to his young wife’s gay chatter 
with anything of the rapt attention, the 
fond admiration, the almost bedazed 
amusement of months ago, when he was 
not husband, but only lover, he oftener 
than not seemed only grimly and with 


| difficult endurance to put up with it—his 


| 


| harmless. 


brows drawn over his eyes in what I, how- 
ever heartily I liked him, could not help 
owning was a most ill-tempered scowl, and 
quick and twitching movements of his 
muscles betraying intensity of nervous 
irritation. What Elfie was saying would 
seem to me, with few exceptions, entirely 
And yet, if he spoke, it would 
be to correct or to contradict; and the ex- 
pression of his silence forced on me thecon-- 
viction that “ What a liar you are!” would 
have been the plain words to express the 
thought of his heart had he expressed it. 

I began to think that he had more than 
found Elfie out. I mean that in the revul- 
sion of deep, strongly passionate feeling, 
wounded by her coldness, grieved by her 
shallowness and selfishness, he had been 
shocked into an idea of her, which was 
far worse than the reality. I had always 
maintained to myself that there was “no 
in Elfie; at the worst, only an 
absence of good; that she was, if you 

will-o’-the- 
wisp, a changeling, but not a corrupt- 
hearted or an evil-minded mortal. 

And yet, the puzzling problem that she 
was! it was difficult for anyone who had 
seen in her eyes a certain wistful, far-away 
look, very seldom and for very short time 
there, to dare pronounce her soulless. It 


| seemed more as if the soul belonging to 


her most exquisite body were but rarely 
at home in its tenement, flitted round and 
about her, passed into her and through her 
by flashes, but found in her no resting-place. 
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Was Elfie, I often wondered, fully aware 
of the change in her husband? If so, was 
she angered by it, or grieved by it? Or 
did she merely take it for granted, as the 
ordinary change from lover to husband ? 
That she was conscious of enough to pique 
her I soon decided. 

Elfie was apt, at first, to interpolate all 
her garrulous narratives with appeals to 
her husband, such as, “ Wasn’t it, Allan ?” 
“Did’nt we, Allan?” and such like. If he 
made her no answer, she went fluently on; 
but sometimes he replied gloomily and 
brusquely, ‘“ Certainly not ;” “ Not that I 
remember ;” “ [ know nothing about any- 
thing of the kind,” or words to similar effect. 

When this happened, she would come to 
a brief pause, the light going back from her 
fair eyes, her baby-white and baby-smooth 
brow contracting with a quite haughty 
frown. ‘“ Bear!” I sometimes heard her 
mutter, shrugging her slight shoulders. 
After that she would turn her back upon 
Allan determinedly and wouldrattle on tome 
with exaggerated extravagance of epithet 
and gesture and no more reference to him. 

But I could not feel sure that she showed 
any sign of deeper or less transient emotion 
than the pettish offence of a spoilt child, 
or the passing pique of a spoilt beauty. 
Of the dread heart-sinking and soul-sick- 
ness which would have been natural 
in a young wife who has cause to doubt 
the affection and esteem of her husband, I 
saw no indication. 

When she spoke of her future, it was as 
if she spoke of a long summer holiday, 
during which her husband was to be her 
slave and playfellow, the minister to her 
pleasures, the docile and obedient carrier 
out of all her wishes. 

One day, hearing her talk thus, I could 
not refrain from exclaiming— 

“My poor Elfie ’ (her name, by-the-by, 
was Elfreda), “you spoilt butterfly, the 
time must come for winter and work; 
you will have to open your eyes very wide, 
upon a very different world from that 
which you now fancy you live in, before 
you are much older.” 

“Why? What do you mean? 

“To begin with, 1 mean that you have 
married a man who has a conscience about 
the much to do in this world of sin, and 
sorrow, and suffering, and who has an 
earnest will towards doing anything his 
hand can find to do to help on the right 


” 


| progress of the age, the amelioration of 
| the world’s sin, and sorrow, and suffering.” 
Elfie stared at me a moment, then she 

said, with quite a dignified air— 

| Jn whatever way Allan may choose to 
occupy and amuse himself, I hope he will 
not forget that since he has married me—” 

| here a sigh—his first and chief duty 

| must be to make me happy.” 

| “Have you any notion of what is a 
married woman’s first and chief duty, 
Elfie, child ? ” 

“* Now you are going to preach. But it 
is all quite different. I did not marry 
Allan, I only let him marry me.” 

“You are his wife. You took him for 
your husband.” 

“Well, and I’m not thinking of leaving 
him, or of doing anything wrong—though 
I will do something rude now, Aunt Ham- 
mond, and run away from you, for I see 
you are determined to be tiresome.” 

So saying she stepped out of the window 
into the sunshiny garden. A moment after, 
putting in her sunshiny head, she remarked, 

“T hope you don’t mean, Aunt Ham- 
mond, that I have been married by that 
horrid thing beginning with a P! A 
philanthropist ! ” 

Before I had time to answer, she was 
singing to herself at a quite distant part of 
the garden. 

Somewhat similar were the results of a 
few further attempts of mine to lecture 
her on the duties of a wife to a husband. 

By-the-by, I have often wondered how 
it came to pass that I was never “ Aunt 
Mary,” or “ Aunt Adela” (those are my 
Christian names, and it is customary to 
call an aunt, who is “ vielle fille,” by her 
Christian name rather than her surname), 
but always “ Aunt Hammond” for those 
many young people of both sexes who have 
habitually called me “ aunt.” 

Perhaps there has always been about 
me something a little authoritative and 
commanding, suggestive of the married 
woman who rules husband, house, and 
children, rather than of the meek old 
maiden who is by everything and every- 
body to be ruled ! 
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